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EDITORIAL 


On March 3rd, Jack Smith’s film, Flaming 
Creatures, was seized at the New Bowery The- 
atre in New York by detectives from the District 
Attorney’s Office. Film-makers Ken Jacobs and Jo- 
nas Mekas were arrested. On March 7th, Kenneth 
Anger’s film, Scorpio Rising, was seized by the 
Los Angeles vice squad at the Cinema Theatre in 
L.A. On March 13th, Jean Genet’s film, Un 
Chant d’Amour, was seized by the New York po- 
lice at the Writer’s Stage in New York. Jonas Mek- 
as was arrested again. In all three cases the charge 
was “obscenity.” 

Released on bail, after being arrested for 
screening Flaming Creatures, Jonas Mekas pro- 
jected Genet’s film, Un Chant d’Amour, risking a 
second arrest. In a public statement, issued before 
showing the film, he explained his position in the 
text that follows: 


Like Flaming Creatures, the Genet film, Un 
Chant d’Amour, is a work or art and like any work 
of art it is above obscenity and pornography, or, 
more correctly, above what the police understand 
as obscenity and pornography. Art exists on a high- 
er spiritual, aesthetic and moral plane. 

The new American film-maker does not be- 
lieve in legal restrictions placed upon works of 
art; he doesn’t believe in licensing or any form of 
censorship. There may be a need for licensing 
guns and dogs, but not for works of art. 


Likewise, we refuse to hide our work in restrict- 
ed film societies, private clubs and membership 
groups. Our art is for all the people. It must be 
open and available to anybody who wants to see it. 

The existing laws are driving art underground. 

We refuse to accept the authority of the police: 
to pass judgment on what is art and what is not 
art; what is obscenity and what is not obscenity in 
art. On this subject we would rather trust D. H. 
Lawrence or Henry Miller than the police or any 
civic Official. No legal body can act as an art critic. 

There is an image in the minds of the people 
that cinema is only entertainment and business. 
What we are saying is that cinema is also art. And 
the meanings and values of art are not decided in 
courts or prisons. 

Art is concerned with the spirit of man, with the 
subconscious of man, with the aesthetic needs of 
man, with the entire past and future of man’s soul. 
Like any other art, like painting, music or poetry, 
our art cannot be licensed or censored. There is 
no one among us to judge it. We have not only 
the Constitutional right but, more important, the 
moral right, to communicate our work to other 
people. 

To consider Flaming Creatures or Un Chant 
d’ Amour obscene by a few extracted images, tak- 
en out of context, and to make a criminal case 
thereof, without making an attempt to understand 
the work as a whole, or the true meaning of the 
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said details, is indeed an unintelligent way of look- 
ing at things. 

The detective from the District Attorney’s of- 
fice, who arrested us with Flaming Creatures, 
told us that he was not interested in the film as 
a work of art; he also admitted that he was not 
competent to judge it; he said he was looking at it 
strictly as a matter of “duty”; he was looking only 
for “objectionable” images according to his inter- 
pretation of the law. 

That is O.K., as far as the duty of a hired man 
is concerned — but what the hell does this have 
to do with truth or justice? The meaning and es- 
sence of a detail in a work of art can be under- 
stood only if grasped in the context of the whole. 

You may ask why, with already one “obscen- 
ity” charge against me, | am screening another 
film which in the eyes of the police is considered 
“obscene.” 

I am doing so because I consider the police ac- 
tions unlawful, unconstitutional and contrary to 
man’s spiritual growth. 

It is my duty as an artist and as a man to show 
the best work of my contemporaries to the people. 

It is my duty to bring to your attention the ri- 
diculousness and illegality of the licensing and ob- 
scenity laws. 

The duty of the artist is to ignore bad laws and 
fight them every moment of his life. 

The duty of the citizen and artist is not to let 
the police and the law abuse the rights of the peo- 
ple, both the Constitutional rights and the unwrit- 
ten, moral rights. 

We say that the courts, by taking these deci- 
sions into their own hands, are abusing man’s 
basic freedom of expression as described in the 
Constitution and gained by man in the thousands 
of years of his spiritual development. 

All works of art, all expressions of man’s spirit 
must be permitted, must be available to the 
people. 

Who — when even the best of our artists, the 
best of our art critics disagree about art (and I am 
certainly a better authority on this than any po- 
liceman or any court) — who among you dares 
pose as judge of our art, to the degree of dragging 
our art into the criminal courts? In what times do 
we live, when works of art are identified with the 
workings of crime? 

What a beautiful insanity! 


Jonas Mekas 
March 7th, 1964 
New York City 
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On April 9th, the following announcement was 
published in The Village Voice by the Film-Mak- 
ers Cooperative: 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


You have noticed that our butterfuly has dis- 
appeared from The Village Voice. One after another, 
the independent and avantgarde film showcases have 
been closed, either by the District Attorney, the Police, 
the State Division of Motion Pictures, or the Department 
of Licenses. 


Our equipment, projectors and screens have been seized. Our films 
(Jack Smith’s “Flaming Creatures’’ and rushes from his yet unfinished 
“Normal Love,” Andy Warhol’s ‘“Newsreel,’’ and Jean Genet’s “Un Chant 
D‘Amour”) are lying on the police shelves. Film-makers have been arrested 
and charged with acts of crime for showing their work. Ken Jacobs 
(author of “Little Stabs at Happiness’’ and “Blonde Cobra’), Jonas Mekas 
(editor of “Film Culture’ magazine, film critic for “The Village Voice’ 
and author of “Guns of the Trees” and ‘‘Fool’s Haikus’), Pierre Cottrel 
(film critic, “Cahiers du Cinema’), Florence Karpe (artist), Jerry Sims 
(artist) and the Film-Makers’ Cooperative have been charged with showing 
and distributing unlicensed and ‘obscene’ films. As of now, there are 
four different trials coming up in the courts. 


We are not alone: various poetry readings have been harassed or 
closed; off-Broadway theatre groups, coffee houses and dance halls are 
being closed; Lenny Bruce has been arrested, The city is beginning to 
look like Toronto on a cold winter day. “Will Spring ever come,’ we 
ask, as We walk the cold night. On the corner, George Lincoln Rockwell 
is making a speech, protected by the police. 


Somewhere, something went completely wrong. The City and the 
State have turned against the avantgarde in the arts; the most sensitive 
budding points of spiritual and esthetic activity are being hurt. Bureaucracy 
is triumphing. Civic “duty” is running amok. Kafka keeps writing, his 
pen screeching. 


This is what this is all about: 

An important shift in the ways of life, in moral attitudes, is about 
to take place in America, Really, the shift has been going on for some 
time: what's lacking is the official stamp. That's what this is all about. 
The clash between a going-away generation and a coming generation. 
Much of what the Old Generation calls immoral and obscene; much of 
what it calls non-or anti-art—to us is Beauty, beacuse it is part of our 
life. Old ways of life to us seem full of false morality; much of the art 
of Yesterday begins to look like a lot of nothing. 


Film-makers got caught in this clash, in_ this wheel of eternally 
shifting generations, values, esthetics, ways of life. Maybe it’s good that 
we got caught in it: many things will become clearer to us and to 
others. But we see a long and difficult struggle ahead of us. There will be 
much dirty water thrown on our heads before things will be understood 
for what they are, 


Literature has done much during the last few years to free itself 
from censorship. The cinema, however, is still tied down by licensing, 
censorship, obscenity and other laws that have nothing to do with art. 
They have nothing to do with liberties either. We intend to put all these 
matters in question, The law says a certain amount o “obscenity” is 
permissible in works of art. But who is to decide where art begins? What 
about the works which are only the first, however magnificent, steps of 
young artists? 


: “In olden days a glimpse of stocking was looked on as some- 
thing shocking.” 


We are not looking for a fight. We are not interested in winning 
this or any other case. All that we want is to make more beautiful films 
and share them with others. But we are being pushed against the wall, 
we are being threatened with imprisonment and our films are no longer 
safe; the Muse is being strangled. 


We need your help. Stay close. Send your contribution to the 
Anti-Censorship Fund, c/o Film-Makers’ Cooperative, 414 Park Avenue 
South, New York. 


We do not intend to give up making films; we do not intend to 
hide our work under ground; we do not intend to give up what man 
has gained in the long centuries of his spiritual development. Although 
we too like circuses and fairs. 


Film-Makers’ Cooperative Anti-Censorship Fund 
April 8th, 1964 


PROJECTION OF THOUGHTS 


Gregory Markopoulos 


In preparing this article I abandon the commer- 
cial film critics, the critics who make their living 
writing for the general public. I abandon the Holly- 
wood producers, who seek fantastic financial re- 
turns from their films. I abandon the so-called 
independent films and their contrivers who imi- 
tate Hollywood from afar; those independent 
films that contain formulas which are inferior to 
the Hollywood formulas for making money. I 
abandon the foundations which hate the medium 
of motion pictures, and I particularly applaud the 
decision of the Ford Foundation in their recent 
rejection of the film-makers; for in so doing they 
have unconsciously bestowed upon the film-mak- 
ers a greater courage and determination to create 
their films than any $10,000 grant would ever 
have attained for them. Too, I abandon and con- 
demn the public institutions, schools and colleges 
who in the face of being plagued by the double 
mirage of (a) the Little Theatre Movement, (b) 
a total disinterest in the medium of motion pic- 
tures as an art, (c) instructors who are would-be 
film-makers and not teachers of the motion pic- 
ture medium, in wasting their students’ time, 
monies, and energies with false film programs. 
And thus, my beam of inspiration coupled to 
Light, Color, and the Sound of the Human Voice, 
is directed to a) film students, (b) the New Spec- 
tators of the New Cinema. Both these students 
and the New Spectators are at last focusing their 
attention upon what George Landow, film-mak- 
er, recently called, Awareness. For them the films 
of the New American Cinema become their im- 
mediate workshop; their advance seminar in mo- 
tion picture appreciation and instruction. The ig- 
norance that prevails among the American mo- 
tion picture spectator drugged by the Hollywood 
product can be challenged through learning. But 
the spirit of the motion picture spectator must 
first have a need for such learning. It is a matter 
for the spirit of man. To quote Ibsen, “What is 
all important is the revolution of the spirit of man 

..., and it is this with which I am concerned. 

The film-makers who have banded together 
under the auspices of the Film-Makers’ Coopera- 
tive have each and every one of them that di- 
vine fire and confidence which the ancient 
Greeks called thrasos. That is to say insolence. 
But insolence of a divine nature. For them cells, 
air bubbles, atoms, rays, film frames are the 


flame of their continued existence. Like the an- 
cient priests of Egypt who sang hymns to their 
gods by uttering the seven vowels in succession, 
the sound of which, says Demetrius of Alexandria, 
produced on their hearers as strong a musical im- 
pression as the flute and lyre, just so, the film- 
makers today are experimenting to a degree 
where their images, symbols, sounds are as if un- 
known. To the film spectator they seem strange. 
For instance, the slightest darkness of the screen 
for any length of time causes the film spectator 
to automatically turn and look up toward the pro- 
jection booth to see what the difficulty may be. 
The film spectator arrives at the motion picture 
house with the attitude that he is going to see 
something difficult; something that he must try 
very hard to understand. Within this attitude the 
film spectator becomes lost. He makes no at- 
tempt whatsoever to understand the symbols he 
considers strange. So it is told by word of mouth, 
and through the written word of the unqualified 
critics of motion pictures, that the film-makers 
use obscure symbols, unusual sounds, incompre- 
hensible images. Still these same individuals can 
read a literary passage from Gide’s “The Pastoral 
Symphony,” quote: 


“Imagine white as something absolutely pure, 
something in which color no longer exists, but only 
light; and black, on the contrary, something so full 
of color that it has become dark.” 


and say that they understand it. The word seen 
on the page and read is understood, but the im- 
age as word, or similarly seen on the screen is 
not understood. Here, something is wrong; and 
it is not the film-maker who is at fault regardless 
how poor his film may be. The trouble lies in the 
vision of the film spectator who through his lim- 
ited sense and interpretation of his psychology of 
reality cannot see, still less understand what the 
film-maker is presenting or sending toward the 
beaded screen. The spectator does not see as well 
as he imagines. 

If in the other arts the symbols appear to be 
clear, their lucidity lies in the imagination of the 
observers. The symbols may not be clear; and, 
in truth they may not even be interpreted as their 
creators intended. That any symbol may appear 
to contain the truth of reality is chiefly due to the 
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historical accident or myth that has developed 
and surrounded a particular work in any art 
form. Time, with the aid of the scholars who must 
necessarily increase their salaries through yearly 
or annual publication of literary works, helps to 
weave literary tales of true and false mean- 
ings in the various arts. We believe what we are 
told. There are authorities which we respect but 
which we do not suspect of being inaccurate. And 
who is the average spectator who has the time 
and energies after struggling through a chaotic 
day’s work to question any authority. Few, in- 
deed. 

Jean Paul Sartre has told how Alexander 
Calder prefers to work with simple, often poor 
materials: tin, sheet, and iron. This we under- 
stand. Yet we fail to understand the fact that a 
film-maker uses outdated motion picture film. 
We cannot believe that the film spectator is ca- 
pable of discovering the extraordinary properties 
which outdated motion picture film (depending 
on the date of its expiration) contains. We have 
no respect for such film-makers, though the dis- 
covery for the film-makers may be a noble and 
exciting one. The spectator does not allow him- 
self to accompany the film-makers through the 
facades and holy places to which their courage- 
ous spirits wander and return to implant the mo- 
tion picture with ideas. The spectator is afraid of 
ideas; he is afraid of the spirit of man; he rejects 
the spirit of man. He sees a new code of film- 
making bursting before his eyes, the universe, per- 
sonal and impersonal of a Jack Smith, a Ron Rice, 
a Barbara Rubin, or a Stan Brakhage, a Charles 
Boultenhouse, or a Jonas Mekas, or an Andy 
Warhol, and he turns away. One could easily say 
the spectator is not truly interested in the human 
community of which he poses to be a part . 

Today, in New York City and west of the Ap- 
palachians, the American film-makers are easily 
differentiated from the commercial film-makers 
by their startling individuality. Banded though 
they may be in the Film-makers Cooperative, 
and one is reminded of the old Parisian group, 
the Société des Artistes Indépendants, they still 
remain, consistently single minded within their 
own attempts at film-making. Each film-maker 
has his own artistic problems: subject, money, 
equipment. Each film-maker retains an unusu- 
ally strong conception of what a motion picture 
should be. The conception may contain form or 
it may destroy form as we know it or accept it. On 
the other hand there may be a strong tendency 
toward sensuousness without camera precision 
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or vice versa with extraordinary precision. Here 
I would like to state that the general idea that 
film-makers are incapable of taking a clear, per- 
fect image is a sheer fallacy; an untruth im- 
posed upon the film spectator by individuals who 
hate the motion picture medium; hate the motion 
picture medium because of the vast possibilities 
of truth which it contains and projects to vast or 
limited audiences, the equation becomes identi- 
cal. 

The embarrassment which the average, un- 
educated (motion picture wise) film spectator 
feels in viewing the new American films is un- 
derstandable. Before a classic motion picture 
such as Jack Smith’s Flaming Creatures or Bar- 
bara Rubin’s Christmas on Earth (as yet not seen 
publicly) the film spectator becomes lost. He can- 
not understand what he is viewing. He cannot 
believe what he is viewing. He leaves or he stays. 
If he stays his eyes become glued to the screen 
and when the house lights go up he is either in 
a daze, vociferous about the content, or silently 
attempting to fathom what in fact is the chief at- 
tribute of a classic work, its simplicity. Was it any 
different when a Nolde painting was first exhib- 
ited? Was not the embarrassment similar? Be- 
fore the stage, before the motion picture screen, 
before paintings the spectator will like what he 
will like. He will look at Claude Monet’s “Green 
Wave” and believe he understands it. He will look 
at Ron Rice’s film Chumlum and believe that he 
understands it; yet does he understand it? Does 
he experience the layers of images floating one 
through the other? Does the spectator recognize 
the precision that the mad creative spirit of a 
Ron Rice has accidentally imposed upon the film 
image? Again the spectator stands before a paint- 
ing at the Metropolitan Museum. He is before 
Degas’ “Portrait of a Lady in Gray” — the tiny 
pink flower in the painting — does he see it, does 
it mean something to him, does he recognize the 
motion? Perhaps, perhaps not. He must view the 
painting again and again. Each time he will dis- 
cover its differences according to his mood, the 
illumination, the hour of the day, the silence or 
hushed noise of the gallery. Why does he not 
accept the same ritual for the motion picture? 
Why does he believe that he can accept the pale 
ghosts of paintings in a museum, the actually 
you might say out of focus drawings of a Foscoli, 
the redocumented and interpreted executions of 
musical performances or theatrical performances, 
and not attempt to understand the finished 
and unfinished experiments of the film-makers? 


One of the spectators’ excuses in not under- 
standing the films of the New American Cinema 
is over- and under-exposure of the images, or out 
of focus images. Once and for all the word over- 
exposure, under-exposure, in focus, out of focus 
becomes the prerogative of the individual film- 
maker. To understand their films this must be 
made a prime maximum. Once this principal 
idea is understood by the motion picture specta- 
tor he will recognize why the sun of inspiration 
shines upon the hands of the film-makers. Why 
their eyes are moonlit. New exposures, new fo- 
cusings, new portrayals are the challenges which 
the film-makers are both confronted with and 
confronting their spectators. The film-makers will 
use outdated motion picture film, they will over- 
expose, under-expose, go out of focus, pull the 
camera from the tripod and go beyond parallax, 
respect the human body in all its beauty or ugli- 
ness, and thus introduce their separate souls: true 
film-makers as opposed to the commercial film- 
makers. 

These differences which the film-makers have 
discovered are as real and essential to the spirit 
of experimentation, and to the spirit of man as 
any proposed journey to the Moon or Mars. In- 
deed, the arrival upon those planets may well be 
very close, that is similar, to the keys, in seem- 
ing fantasy, discovered and suggested by the film- 
makers. In this lies a kind of uncanny greatness 
of the art of motion pictures. That is why I often 
in the past have publicly and privately referred 
to film as an art containing eternity. I would ven- 
ture to suggest that what we believe to be real in 
the medium of the theatre is not real at all. Fur- 
ther, I would venture to suggest that only in the 
motion picture as an art form and that means, im- 
mediate and continued experimentation/ creativ- 
ity/inspiration while at work, is there the truth 
of what we enjoy naming Reality. If we speak of 
the motion picture as the realm of fantasy, it is 
only because of a misconception in our present 
human mind’s imagination, which realizes the mo- 
tion picture as fantasy, when in truth it is beyond 
fantasy and reality. 

An over-exposure or an under-exposure is like 
a painter mixing his colors. It is like the ancient 
poets who knew how the effect of a passage could 
be enriched by introducing into it a phrase or 
turn of speech which stirred in the ear of the 
spectator a train of emotional association. A 
scratching of the film is like the scratches that 


may be found in paintings which are called mas- 
terpieces. Rembrandt’s “Christ with A Pilgrim’s 
Staff” contains such scratches, on the very shoul- 
der of Christ. Just as a poor surface or canvas 
may be used by a painter, just as a cheap 
note book may be used by a writer, just as or- 
dinary clay may be used by a sculptor, so too any 
materials that a film-maker may utilize for his 
own work. In the end it is not the materials that 
reveal the spirit of the artist but rather the soul of 
the artist is revealed by the contents of the film. 
These contents may be as vastly different as a 
painting by Redon, a vase of flowers by Margareta 
Haverman (16th century and reminiscent of the 
colors in Jack Smith’s new motion picture Nor- 
mal Love) or the latest work of Salvador Dali. 
The film spectator in his desire to understand the 
film-makers may extend his generosity even fur- 
ther: he may recognize that as in the other arts 
which he understands or has learned to under- 
stand, that the film-makers may be preoccupied 
with light or a kind of light, and in this sense the 
exposures of his material affected. The film-mak- 
er, like every artist, presents a different perfor- 
mance for the spectator. The film-makers han- 
dle their equipment, their materials with the 
same precise pressure that a pianist touches the 
key of his piano, or the slightest light or heavy 
stroke of the sculptor’s chisel. The very affection, 
interest or disinterest with which a film-maker 
holds his camera or moves the head of his tripod 
on which the motion picture camera is attached 
becomes a part of the work of his art. These ges- 
tures create the different types of work in the 
arts, and it is no different when applied to the 
medium of motion pictures. 

From place to place, from person to person, 
from state to state, from body of water to body of 
water, the films of the American film-makers 
are being shown and created. A Charles Boult- 
enhouse works as if in a temple; a Jonas Mekas 
works as if on the brink of the first flight of man 
moving his camera as if it contained a million 
sounding eyes at once; a Jack Smith and a Ron 
Rice work from opposite poles, both with flood lit 
rooms not unlike those in Hollywood, i.e. flood lit 
as if they were sitting on the sun; a George Lan- 
dow works in silence; a Kenneth Anger works in 
a spider’s net of American myth; a Marie Menken 
works as if night were day; and, a Stan Brakhage 
works in the medium’s purest light, for one has 
only to recall the exquisite Mothlight. So it is! 
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INTERVIEW WITH GREGORY MARKOPOULOS 


Robert Brown 


RB: I take it that your family migrated from 
Greece; your mother and father or your grand- 
parents? 

GM: My mother and father; they’re both from 
the Peloponnesus. As a matter of fact, when I 
was shooting Serenity, I visited — I had visit- 
ed my mother’s town which is Tripolis in the 
central part of the Peloponnesus — but I did 
visit my father’s village, and I mean exactly 
that; it was way up in the mountains and we 
took a very torturous route in an old bus of 
1929 and I got very panicky. At this point I 
was with a cousin and we walked around the 
side of the mountain and arrived at the village 
and it was really fantastic. It’s one of the most 
idyllic and romantic places that I’ve ever seen. 
You can see Olympia from the top of this village. 

RB: It seems that the majority of your films 
have dealt with Greece and Greek myths. How 
was the Greek culture instilled in you, especially 
during your formative years? 

GM: Well, it was very simple. I didn’t speak 
English until I went to Kindergarten. The first 
language that I learned was Greek. As a matter 
of fact I was going to Greek school classes before 
I was going to English school classes and that’s 
one reason for my obvious great interest in Greek 
mythology, although at this same time I can say 
that it may seem now that I’m dealing with 
Greek mythology, but perhaps twenty years from 
now they won’t refer to it as Greek mythology, 
but rather as my American mythology. 

RB: You just visited Greece once, during the 
filming of Serenity? 

GM: My old friend Curtis Harrington, with 
whom I went to school, used to chide me; he 
used to say, “Gregory, your big opportunity to 
direct a film in Greece.” This was about 10-15 
years ago. Then in 1954 during the Christmas 
holidays I decided to make my first trip to 
Greece, and I went there. I went to Greece 
again in 1956 and I kept going back and forth 
until 1958 during the time I was working pri- 
marily on the film Serenity. 

RB: If I remember correctly, you did your 
first shooting when you were 18. Is that cor- 
rect? 

GM: Well, I made my so-called first experi- 
mental film when I was 18, but I have in my 
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possession a film which I made when I was 12 
years old based on “Scrooge” which we showed 
as a kind of joke one evening at the Gramercy 
Arts Theatre along with some of my other films, 
and people were so charmed with it that we 
showed it over and over again. It lasts about 3 
minutes and tells the whole Christmas Carol in 
3 minutes. And I, of course, play Scrooge my- 
self. 

RB: How did you get interested in films so 
young? 

GM: Well, I believe — I believe it was the 
fault of my uncle. When I was about 7 years 
old, he took me to see my first motion picture. 
I remember distinctly that one of the films, the 
first image that I can recall on the screen was 
of this huge chimpanzee and this figure. If I’m 
not far wrong, it was a Tarzan film and the 
film that followed it was something about sub- 
marines and I got very very upset and was tak- 
en out of the theatre. From that point on, like 
any other person, I was taken to the movies 
quite often, mostly by my Godmother and my 
Father. I remember the first Chaplin film I 
ever saw. My father took me to see it one after- 
noon. It was Modern Times. I even remember 
the name of the theatre in Toledo — The Loew’s 
Valentine. I remember saying to my father, 
“Why doesn’t it have sound,” which is sort of 
amusing in a way. My first color film that I 
ever saw, with which I was greatly impressed, 
was A Star is Born. It was a Janet Gaynor film. 

RB: When did you first use your single-frame 
technique? 

GM: I would say that the first time that I 
used it was in the film Psyche. Amos Vogel, 
over the Christmas holidays of 1963, sent me a 
present which I will never forget. He returned 
to me all of the rights of my negatives — com- 
plete ownership of Psyche which I had sold to 
him at one time and it was a very generous thing 
for him to do. But in Psyche there is a sequence 
in the “Ecstasy” episode between Psyche and her 
lover. There are some very short cuts of clouds. 
I would say that that was the first time I used 
the short motion picture film fragments, and at 
the end of the film I have what I’ve always 
referred to as a recapitulation of everything that 
has happened in the film. At the end of Psyche, 


many of the shots which have been seen are cut 
together very quickly. I can’t say that I knew 
consciously that I was going in the direction of 
single frames. It would be a lie. 

RB: Does your editing technique now rely on 
single frames? Is that the essence of your trying 
to establish a new narrative form? 

GM: I’m not trying to establish it in the sense 
—I hope you don’t mean it in a sense where I 
hope that everyone will be using this technique. 

RB: No, I mean as a personal — 

GM: As a personal thing I more or less find 
it established very strongly in my work. Certain- 
ly after Twice a Man. In the new project, Prome- 
theus I hope to go many steps beyond that, but 
that of course is a very natural thing to do, now 
that I know those single frames will work. There 
was a time, I guess about a year and a half ago, 
I was very uncertain that I could use these sin- 
gle frames. I made some tests at the studio of 
Charles Boultenhouse. He’s the film maker of 
the beautiful film, Dionysus. And we had run 
the single frame variations and they looked very, 
very good and it had been done in the camera. 
It was a very tiring way of doing it. I would 
photograph one frame and then photograph the 
next frame and go back and set up again, but I 
discovered that it was very, very difficult to keep 
everything in the exact composition for each 
frame that I had to repeat, so I finally decided 
the only way I could do it was through a sys- 
tem of A and B rolls, but I wasn’t certain at 
the time that the single frames would go through 
the project-ah, the printer. However I’ve discov- 
ered that they do go through safely enough. I 
was worried about the psychological affect on the 
audience — all these flashing frames, but in the 
creative processes, which to me is more or less 
intuitive, I discovered as I spliced — you see I 
spliced, edited all of Twice a Man without ever 
knowing if the system of single frames was going 
to work out or not. I just began, started at the 
beginning and went to the end and waited with 
great anticipation to see the first section that 
was sent by Western Cine to me. 

RB: I get the impression that the single frames 
would be a lot less effective in black and white 
than in color only because they’d be more strik- 
ing in color which also raises the point of are 
you ever going to work in black and white again 
or will you always work in color? 

GM: I have only once worked in black and 
white — you see I began a film called The 
Dead Ones which I dedicated to Jean Cocteau 


back in 1949. I think most of that footage is 
still in California somewhere at Consolidated 
Film Studios. Then I made another film called 
Perpetual Mourning which the Film-Maker’s Co- 
operative releases. To answer your question, I 
think that black and white single frames would be 
just as effective as single frames in color. You 
have just as many variations in black and white 
— that is you should have — as you have in 
color. You have all kinds of whites and all kinds 
of blacks. Unhappily in most films today, cer- 
tainly in the commercial field, they make films 
so quickly that the technicians aren’t patient 
enough to try and register these various greys, 
blacks, and whites the way the great Stroheim 
and the magnificent Sternberg did in their work. 

RB: Since your film Twice a Man has justly 
been awarded at the Brussels Festival, it’s a 
timely subject, so I'll think of a few questions 
to ask you about that. I found that — I don’t 
know if you were conscious of it — your hero, 
Paul, seemed to be alone most of the time, but 
it seemed, sort of, that the backgrounds seemed 
to be cluttered. Did you try for a contrast in 
this? 

GM: I’m not sure I understand this. I don’t 
deliberately try to clutter my backgrounds. It’s 
like, — how can I explain it to you? For in- 
stance, if I’m filming tomorrow morning I always 
say to my actors or non-actors: “Be sure to ar- 
rive on time whether it’s raining, snowing, or the 
world is coming to an end. We will film.” I ac- 
cept the day as it is, the light and so forth. I do 
the same thing with my locations. A few days 
ago I was doing a sequence with the young danc- 
er, Bob Alvarez, doing the role of Narcissus 
and dancing on a frozen lake and I had never 
visited this town house where we were filming. 
When I saw it, I immediately saw certain ob- 
jects — this fantastic doll that moved her arms, 
a phonograph player, and so forth. There was 
a map and immediately things fitted into place 
for me. I had done so much research for the 
Prometheus project that when I saw this enor- 
mous map I said, “Good Heavens, this map can 
be photographed and Narcissus can be in front 
of it and I can intercut it with the travels of Io, 
because Io comes from the far reaches of the 
World. She travels through Egypt in the original 
Aeschylus.” That is the way my mind works. So 
when I see a setting, I place it and I limit it 
and place my people into it. I do not consciously 
or unconsciously clutter it. 

RB: I see. That’s the way a lot of exterior 
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«See 


shots seemed to me. I guess because it was in the 
city. It’s pretty hard to avoid, but I don’t think 
it was distracting. 

GM: Do you mean cluttering in the sense of 
in the scene where Paul goes up the steps and 
sits down. 

RB: Yes. 

GM: Perhaps we’re using the wrong word. I 
don’t think you mean “clutter.” Or perhaps you 
do mean “clutter.” 

RB: Well, that there are a lot of — 

GM: It is true in that scene when it was first 
shown at the Charles Theatre. I showed rushes 
this one particular evening and when that shot 
appeared on the screen everyone was so taken 
by it that they applauded because it is such a 
powerful image, those memorial slabs and the 
building and the background. 

RB: I get the impression, as I said before, that 
Paul is a relative loner because he was by him- 
self most of the film. Did you have it this way 
for any particular reason? Or am I mistaken? 

GM: No, I believe it’s your very personal re- 
action having only seen the film one time, Bob. 
Perhaps if you see it a second time you may 
feel that he is not that alone on the motion pic- 
ture screen. Perhaps it’s just we’re conditioned 
to seeing a lot of people on a screen. Usually 
when we see a person alone on the screen we 
feel that he’s alone, period, when in reality he 
may not be alone because certainly in Twice a 
Man there are all those memories interwoven 
into the film. So you could really say that he 
was alone isn’t true. He’s no more alone than 
say the character of Prometheus, whoever that’s 
going to be, will be alone in the new project. I 
mean, a building stands in the city. The building 
is there. Is the building alone? 

RB: Was the form of the movie influenced by 
anything in particular. Last Year at Marienbad 
comes to mind. 

GM. No, it wasn’t influenced by Last Year 
at Marienbad. Rather Last Year at Marienbad, 
I understand, was influenced by my earlier effort 
Swain. In 1958 a great many motion pictures 
from the United States, avant-garde films, were 
shown at the Brussels Film Festival and many 
of the film directors were there. The same thing 
happened at the Spoleto Film Festival. Many of 
our films were shown there. Some were unfin- 
ished and people said they hated them and so 
forth and so on. However the next year sudden- 
ly, well in 1959, the “Nouvelle Vague” came 
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into being, all based on the American avant- 
garde films. Then after Spoleto people like Fel- 
lini and others created new things which were 
based very much on works seen at Spoleto. 
Things that are new in the motion picture world 
are all emanating from the United States. There 
is no doubt about it. But then again people are 
conditioned to accepting the same things in a 
certain way, so they see a Jack Smith film and 
it’s all out of focus and the only thing they can 
understand about it is that it’s all out of focus. 
But there are many more things to see than just 
his film being out of focus or what have you. 
But I remember the first time I saw Last Year 
at Marienbad with Charles Levine, whose cam- 
era I used for Twice a Man. He got very excited 
during the performance and just wouldn’t sit still 
and it was becoming more and more embarrass- 
ing for me, saying “Gregory, well that’s Swain 
up there on the screen,” because in Swain I have 
a sequence in which the hero and the heroine 
are together near a balustrade and it’s similarly 
in Last Year at Marienbad. But I even had the 
change of costume. I’m the hero in my own film 
and in one scene I’m dressed in a brown suit and 
then I cut and in the next scene I’m in a very love- 
ly blue suit, and I walk into the scene and poor 
Charles Levine was at wit’s end over the situa- 
tion. So I was not influenced by Last Year at 
Marienbad. 1 saw Muriel and I was so surprised 
and annoyed at the film because he did what he 
did and it was so commercial and I had already 
finished Twice a Man and I don’t know if you’ve 
seen Muriel, but it’s fragmented. There are short 
cuts. Well, you'll see the film and see what I mean. 

RB: Do you think the film maker has to com- 
promise much of his art in order to make a decent 
livelihood in film making? 

GM: Well, I don’t think the film makers will 
ever compromise, those that are true film mak- 
ers and there are many of us under the banner 
of the Film-makers Co-operative, which is the 
most extraordinary thing that has ever happened 
in the field of art. As for calling it our liveli- 
hood, that’s fine; however, we don’t commence 
with the premise that we’re going to make money 
although, in essence it is our livelihood as Stan 
Brakhage would say, spelling it LIV, all in capi- 
tals. No, we can not ever compromise. When you 
compromise your muse leaves you, your demon 
leaves you. You lose what people might call your 
soul. There are certain truths which can not be 
changed and these truths are all in art. 


“TWICE A MAN” - THRICE LOVE, TWICE DEATH 


Robert Brown 


The hesitancy, conflict, and confusion of Paul 
to choose one form of sexual love is the core 
of Twice A Man. His utter sense of futility 
which persists until the very end of the film 
is depicted by his almost total lack of non- 
verbal communication with the other characters 
in the film. Rather than communicating with peo- 
ple, Paul spends a good deal of time walking or 
reflecting. Most of his communication takes place 
with objects. He uses these objects as something 
which may give him insight into his heart-rend- 
ing crisis. For instance he touches the leaf of a 
plant in his house, he runs his finger along the 
painting in his living room, he touches the bark 
of a tree, and pets a cat on his bed. Paul uses 
his sense of touch to sustain him until he can 
resolve his problem with its many alternatives. 

These alternatives are all stated by the time 
Paul is first seen in his house. At the start of the 
film we see love in its homosexual form of the 
young artist physician crossing on the ferry. Then 
heterosexual love appears in the scene with the 
dancers and Paul standing watching them as if 
he was watching a world which he might like to 
be a part of but can’t. In a following shot, 
we see Paul avoiding communication with a girl. 
When the physician approaches Paul from be- 
hind and puts his hand on his shoulder, Paul 
reacts in the same way as he did with the girl- 
He does nothing, thereby telling the viewer that 
his mind is still in turmoil. 

The second half of the film as well as the 
second act begins with Paul’s running into his 
house as well as running away from his conflict. 
But instead of escaping his predicament, he only 
exposes himself to another- that of having to face 
the advances of his mother. Now Paul is con- 
fronted with a third kind of love, that of inces- 
tuous love. It is here where Markopoulos in- 
creases the use of single frames and justifiably 
so. All the anxieties and tensions of the hero’s 


problem are being constantly reiterated by this 
technique. In counterpoint with this is the young 
mother’s passionate pleadings for his love. The only 
comprehensible series of words is “Why do you 
keep seeing...” which obviously refers to the 
artist physician. We comprehend no other phrases 
spoken by her and there is no need to. By clip- 
ping letters and syllables off of words, Markopou- 
los makes us totally aware of the passionate tone 
of her pleadings which is much more important 
than the poetry and word series which are be- 
ing shorn. 

The narrative of the film reaches its highest 
levels in the death scenes. Paul’s first death by 
the sea and the second at the end of the film 
are not deaths as we generally realize them to 
be. There are no apparent physical causes for 
them. Rather, they are highly emotional ones; 
spiritual ones resulting from his conflicts. Paul 
is reborn in order to succumb to the desires of 
the physician. The union between the two is then 
complete, but Paul once again dies. This leaves 
a question. Will he be born a third time? It 
appears not. Love in all its phases, forms, and 
complexities is too much for Paul. Death be- 
comes the hero in Twice A Man by removing 
him from earth. 

Gregory, you’ve endured so much pain and so 
much time to conceive a film in your image —a 
film that is entirely your own. You’ve paid 
your dues. Twice A Man is over for you, but 
you have left the world a beautiful piece of art 
which is advancing expression by way of the 
film. Others in your position would have either 
compromised or quit, but you chose not to budge 
one iota. You have fulfilled your obligation to 
your art and to yourself. Fortunately for film 
you are still young and so dedicated. You are 
blind to everything except your art. It is this 
blindness that is making us see. 


KENNETH ANGER’S “SCORPIO RISING’ 


Carolee Schneemann 


Risen. Before our eyes; this journey carries 
us beyond where we are seated beyond the screen 
which we view and which views us! 

Did you see why Love demanded Death? 
(Priapus shadowing Narcissus in ecstatic addic- 


tion, in sadistic fury. It is comprehensible only 
by the interchange of substances: silver spurs, 
oily gears, jeweled signals, iron tools, shafts and 
pipes; their leather torsos, their bodies bound — 
corseted in silver chains, marked by buttons and 
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buckles; all narrowing parts tied, tightened, tense 
—as voluptuously indented, shaped and decorat- 
ed as their motorcycles are. Follow leather the 
length of the leg, leather sheathing the foot — the 
heavy heel reaches the pedal. Image: man and 
machine as unified, ominous force.) 

There is a texture for torture, it builds through 
whiplash color and speed of lights. Frame by 
frame each detail grows as intricately as Rodin’s 
Gates of Hell remembered in the movement of 
our own musculature. Watch the steady, incal- 
culable exposure of gesture: the men, their ma- 
chines, rooms, objects, landscape. (Instance: the 
flashlight held, poised between his legs, will sweep 
the dark temple of initiation — flag phallus, 
twitching legs, helmet..... Swastika!) 


Scorpio: Diurnal, centering the Queen in rela- 
tion to Mars; under Autumn and Swords, in the 
realm of the Ox — THE LIGHTENING STRUCK 
TOWER. (Dark Major Arcana, a psychosexual 
arcana.) 

Do not imagine the destruction is not your 
own. 

The Scorpion is “falsely reputed to sting itself 
to death if encircled with fire.” Poisoned sting. 
Eighth sign. (We need at least eight!) “Having 
an elongated body and a narrow, segmented tail 
bearing a venomous sting at the tip. Bib. a kind 
of scourge, prob. one armed with metal points. 
1. Kings xii. If. Something which incites to ac- 
tion like the sting of an insect.” 


These images subsume a camera eye; where is 
Anger? SCORPIO RISING, so complete to the 
eye it is impossible to establish the physical ac- 
tions of “making the film;” rather some sense of 
it sprung complete, in its complex rays and subtle 
ironies of terror and love, from a lucid dream 
moving more deeply into consciousness than any 
intention could provide. Each image and all its 
details structure a cumulative effect — the total 
form of the film being implicit in any detail of 
it. Penetrating visual relationships grow like an or- 
ganism to an historical/social revelation, inevit- 
able and totally shocking. We recognize that 
gratuitous curse, the wondrous necessity to juxta- 
pose and combine Christ and Brando — blind- 
ing, constructing covenant of division (that split 
down the center of western man); they emerge 
in the film as if they were creations of Anger, 
insights out of his own body by which we recog- 
nize a bridge of psychic torment where energy 
erupts corrosively and wildly in proportion to its 
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own constraint. The appearance of the “Naz” re- 
garding the plump sacks of money is not more fan- 
tastic than the linkage of love-and-death racing 
the cyclists, or of the pastry pink and green little 
boys in the comic strip fragment: “Why haven’t 
our folks gotten together?”, or the pin-ups on 
the wall before which a man’s blond head rises. 


Motorcyclists. The perfidious shine of their 
ornaments (depravity — deprivation — embedded 
in forms as various and dense as visual worlds of 
Goya or Bosch). Objects keep striking the eye with 
a shiny, metallic grace; clear metals and plastic 
and brilliant glass caught in a mosaic of dis-ease; 
spun, punned in wheels and spokes of light, ground 
into chrome and aluminum, leather jackets, frag- 
ments of photographs and newspaper clippings. 
Rock and roll sound leads the senses — an even 
record spin — in three minute belts climaxed with 
a red light flashing synchronization of all the 
sound durations. (Our own “dance” music! 
SCORPIO’S sound track more clear and new than 
those same scratchy disks we hear spun for love 
or oblivion) 


The vision is not “symbolic;” it is fleshed, con- 
crete, drawing the metaphoric life line from every 
visual unit in tight, dense webs. The beautiful 
intelligence of Anger’s eye causes conjunctions of 
all-sense response on viewing. The motorcyclists 
are actual; we are convinced of their every ges- 
ture, they pull themselves into the lens, into our 
eyes harnessing our energies by their own. There 
is no protection from them..... we are where 
they are! Demons of potential violence and for- 
malized destruction; we follow as we endure our 
own nightmares of impotence and rage. The cov- 
enant of men. The poisonous mythos. (Christ and 
his disciples —the mild ones; cyclists/fascists — 
the wild ones.) That old god submitted to his cross 
and these willful ones struggle to intensify their 
destruction by his own — bearing his cross against 
their sex. 

It makes apparent what can be made apparent 
in no other way; we understand what we had not 
understood: 


(Contexts of warded-off homosexuality or sadomasochism 
or the identification of the total personality with the 
phallus “not in the service of love but (as) an instrument 
of aggression and vengeance.” “The combination of 
phallic narcissism, and phallic sadism and simultaneous 
compensation of passive and anal homosexual strivings 
makes for the most energetic characters. Whether such a 
5 ie turns into a creative genius or a large-scale criminal 
epends largely on the social atmosphere and _ the 
possibilities it provides for an outlet of the energy in 
sublimated form.” Wilhelm Reich, Some Circumscribed 
Character Forms, CHARACTER ANALYSIS) 


(Appendix to THANATOS IN CHROME) 


Ken Kelman 


So it ended very nicely, the article I wrote on 
Scorpio Rising. (See FC No. 31). But I must drag 
it out here, and mar my literature; because the 
first business of criticism is not to read well, but 
to tell the truth. And I have seen Scorpio Rising 
again. 

What was merely left out, errors of omission, 
details, I hardly regret: like the superimpositions 
of the Scorpion over the Death’s Head, over the 
oval Christ portrait, and over the Swastika; or 
the Christlike photo of Castro; which merely re- 
inforce my original points. Even my neglect of 
the literary aspects of the film, the exact par- 
allels of the words of the songs to the depicted 
actions, seems a minor oversight, since such con- 
siderations would neither change nor appreciably 
add to my basic theses. 

A serious error, however, was my ranking of 
Scorpio in terms of Anger’s oeuvre and devel- 
opment. Along with Scorpio again, I saw Fire- 
works too, this after many years, and realized 
that Anger’s latest film is not the breaking-off, 
the isolated terminal case, the renunciation of all 
his previous work I said it was. The 1947 Fire- 
works is not at all “straight,” but very close al- 
ready to the 1963 Scorpio in its perverse maso- 
chistic humor and mockery of its own deviant ec- 
stasies. It is a more tentative mockery, which 
serves largely as an antidote to the morbid sen- 
timentality which by itself would make Fireworks 
all too vulnerable to scornful heterosexual laugh- 
ter; and not only as mask for too naked an ex- 
pression, but of course a real expression in itself. 

The chain in Fireworks has some sardonic ef- 
fect, but mainly is brutal and menacing; while 
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In my motorcycle jacket 
the leather creaks as I turn 
but boy I know I’m tough 


in Scorpio it is purely decorative, and cannot 
be taken seriously. The lighting of the cigarette 
in Fireworks is bizarre; in Scorpio it is ridicu- 
lous, and nothing in the earlier film approaches 
this level of ridicule. Fireworks does not exist 
primarily as self-mockery, but rather as a lyric 
leavened with black humor; whereas Scorpio is 
essentially intended as a travesty. Still, it is very 
much in the Anger tradition, a direct descend- 
ant of Fireworks; and not the extreme switch 
which my review implied. 


I more deeply regret, regretted even before a 
second seeing of Scorpio, the negative tone of 
Thanatos in Chrome. As I handed it in at Film 
Culture 1 remarked, “This should have been 
more positive. The film is better”. And it is a 
good movie, close to Anger’s best, very exciting. 
Perhaps its “anti” attitude rubbed off on me; 
in the act of empathy required to get “into” a 
work of art, an amount of critical judgment is 
sometimes lost. So I must voice my suspicion 
that the negative vision of the film inspired a neg- 
ative attitude in me. 


Anger’s accomplishment of his complex pur- 
pose, the potency of his art, were made clear 
enough, I knew, in my original article. But its 
tone was something else: clinical, quite unenthu- 
siastic. It should have been far more favorable. 
Scorpio Rising is a terrific picture. That’s all I 
can say now. The reasons, the justification for 
my enthusiasm, the specific achievements of the 
film, are already expressed in Thanatos in 
Chrome. Lacking there is only the proper appre- 
ciation. 


wow the jacket feels strong around my slim body 
and gee the zippers and snaps and buckles look swell 


but when I ride o daddy 
long hair flowing behind 
love 


John Fles 
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ANDY WARHOL'S SLEEP MOVIE 


PART I 
“Andy Warhol’s Sleep movie” by Joe Brain- 
ard: “Thank you.” 


PART II 
Joe Brainard: “You are welcome.” 


PART Ul 

And I continue... Personally, I’ve never real- 
ly cared for sleep. I couldn’t care less for it. A 
bore. Relaxing perhaps. But a total waste of time. 
And really, there are so many other wonderful 
things to do I rather resent the fact that at times 
one simply must on certain days for a certain 
number of hours sleep. 

It is interesting to note that I said “yes” to 
Andy Warhol’s Sleep movie before I saw it and 
that I said “yes” to Andy Warhol’s Sleep movie 
after I saw it. And so “that” is what is impor- 
tant and so what I say now might not be quite 
right and might even be wrong, and words being 
words as they obviously are, I might even talk my- 
self into not liking it at all! 

You know, what I dislike about “art” these 
days is that its standards are terribly screwed up. 
Or, what I like about “art” these days is that 
its standards are terribly screwed up. And so, that 
which is bad is quite often good and that which 
is good is quite often bad and it’s all really quite 
confusing. If I say Sleep was a boring movie, 
and I do say “Sleep is a boring movie,” I do not 
necessarily mean that as a criticism, and in fact 
I do not mean that as a criticism. And it’s really 
quite confusing. But I guess it’s O.K. with me. I 
imagine Andy Warhol knows that Sleep is a bore. 
And I imagine that Andy Warhol meant for 
Sleep to be a bore. And Sleep is a bore. I rather 
enjoy the fact that a boring movie was made on 
purpose. And really, it’s not so boring to be 
bored. (Thank you Andy.) 

Andy Warhol’s Sleep movie was a movie of 
this guy sleeping for eight hours. The idea of 
making a movie of some guy sleeping for eight 
hours is a rather good one I think. And the idea 
of actually doing it is even perhaps a better one 
I think. And I am glad that someone did it. 
(Thank you Andy.) 

Walking home down Third Ave. from seeing 
Sleep with a friend, poet, and father of a baby, 
he, John, expressed regret that he, John, had 
been unable to “enjoy” the movie more than he, 
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John, did enjoy it. He, John, had tried to con- 
centrate fully upon seeing Sleep and had had a 
terribly hard time at doing this. John felt sort of 
guilty, and John felt sort of inadequate and oth- 
ers, I imagine, just felt that they hated the movie 
Sleep. 

I saw Sleep and I liked Sleep and while liking 
Sleep I saw what there was to see and I liked 
what I saw. While liking what I saw my mind 
wondered and thought of many other things too 
and that was O.K. with me and after 3 hours of 
Sleep I felt like going home and doing some- 
thing and so I went home and did something. 


PART IV 


I like Sleep 
I like Sleep 


. Llike Sleep. 
. Llike Sleep. 


I like Sleep. I like Sleep. 


I like Sleep 
I like Sleep 
I like Sleep 
I like Sleep 
I like Sleep 
I like Sleep 
I like Sleep 
I like Sleep 
I like Sleep 
I like Sleep 
I like Sleep 
I like Sleep 
I like Sleep 
I like Sleep 
I like Sleep 


. | like Sleep. 
. L like Sleep. 
. Llike Sleep. 
. L like Sleep. 
. L like Sleep. 
. Llike Sleep. 
. Llike Sleep. 
. L like Sleep. 
. Llike Sleep. 
. [like Sleep. 
. Llike Sleep. 
. L like Sleep. 
. L like Sleep. 
. [like Sleep. 
. L like Sleep. 


I like Sleep. I like Sleep. 


I like Sleep 
I like Sleep 
I like Sleep 
I like Sleep 
I like Sleep 
I like Sleep 
I like Sleep 
I like Sleep 
I like Sleep 
I like Sleep 
I like Sleep 


PART V 


Conclusion 


. Llike Sleep. 
. Llike Sleep. 
. Llike Sleep. 
. L like Sleep. 
. Llike Sleep. 
. Llike Sleep. 
. Llike Sleep. 
. L like Sleep. 
. L like Sleep. 
. L like Sleep. 
. Llike Sleep. 


: L like Sleep. 


SOME NOTES ON “SLEEP” 


Henry Geldzahler 


Andy Warhol’s films conceal their art exact- 
ly as his paintings do. The apparently sloppy 
and unedited is fascinating. What holds his work 
together in both media is the absolute control 
Andy Warhol has over his own sensibility —a 
sensibility as sweet and tough, as childish and 
commercial, as innocent and chic, as anything 
in our culture. Andy Warhol’s eight hour 
SLEEP movie must be infuriating to the impa- 
tient or the nervous or to those so busy they 
cannot allow the eye and the mind to adjust 
to a quieter, flowing sense of time. What appears 
boring in the elimination of incident, accident, 
story, sound and the moving camera. As in Erik 
Satie’s Vexations when the same 20-second piece 
is repeated for eighteen hours we find that the 
more that is eliminated the greater concentration 
is possible on the spare remaining essentials. The 
slightest variation becomes an event, something 
on which we can focus our attention. As less and 
less happens on the screen, we become satisfied 
with almost nothing and find the slightest shift 
in the body of the sleeper or the least movement 
of the camera interesting enough. The movie is 
not so much about sleep as it is about our capa- 
city to see possibilities of an aspect of film carried 
to its logical conclusion reductio ad absurdum 
to some, indicating a new awareness to others. 


Andy Warhol wants to keep his editing to an 
absolute minimum and allow the camera and 
the subject to do the work. This of course cannot 
deny the special qualities of his personality; for 
it is Andy Warhol that holds the camera and it 
is through his eyes that we see the scene. Mini- 
mal editing accounts for the roughness, the op- 
posite of Hollywood’s technical proficiency, and 
insists constantly that we are looking at a film. 
There is no chance of losing ourselves in an arti- 
ficial world. There is strangely, no make-be- 
lieve. In painting in the past fifty years we 
have become increasingly aware of the limita- 
tions and special qualities of the medium: tex- 
ture, two dimensionality, brushstroke, etc. Andy 
Warhol’s film, in which we are constantly aware 
of the filmic process, sometimes even seeing the 


frames that end the reels, frames that any sophis- | 
ticated movie maker would edit out, makes us/ 


aware of exactly the limitations and qualities of 
film itself. A more incident-filled story would 
draw our attention from the fact that we are see- 
ing a film. SLEEP, one of Andy Warhol’s first 
movies, is an indication of what he will soon be 
able to do: make content-less movies that are ex- 
actly filmed still-lifes with the minimum of mo- 
tion necessary to retain the interested attention of 
the unprejudiced viewer. 


SONNET/ HOMAGE TO ANDY WARHOL 
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Ron Padgett 
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FROM “SONNETS ON EIGHT VARIATIONS OF SLEEP” 
FOR ANDY WARHOL 
Sonnet LVI 


I am alive and you are missing. It has to do with fog. 
The simplest is made beautiful, as night itself appears 
Beside it. We call this elegance. By the kitchen light 
I read poems by Edwin Denby, Norman Rosten, Parker Tyler 
And Harry Brown. This sleep will keep me sleeping still; 
For who shall sleep except this sleeping will. 
Then action moved me waves against the shore. 
Yet my mind operates no willing parellel in sleep. 
In sleep I saw sleep reflected in a slowed-up film: 
A girl turned toward her lean companion in the dark 
And the warmth of that strange summer 
Expiring through the shirts and sun-tan on their arms 
Where sleep becomes articulate in every detail. 
Gerard Malanga 


THE UPPER ARM 
for Andy Warhol 


Upon this field the physical energies of 
Clouds. He will no longer desire the 
Demanding force, an incredible 
Fortune has fallen across their paths. I wait 
a Payer is paying for the art it releases 
Prisoners from the hands 
In an automobile accident on the 
Face 
And achieved enemy face 
Paleface changed captive 
Photographs later 
Were tipped “What does this mean, my son?” 
Became categorical as in “yes” held on 
The arms and 
Powder on a little table 
And down in a green forest ravine near to “her” 
Security of the relationship is made utterly 
With high stakes and shot at these targets out of 
Bows that spell 
“MY PAINTINGS”. 
Ted Berrigan 


AN INTERVIEW WITH JACK SMITH 


FRANCES STILLMAN: What is your favorite perfume? 

JACK SMITH: (He lifted his scarlet emerald painted ring) Maderas Ste Oriente. 
But I’ve never smelt it. I like the picture on it—a woman in a white Burnoose 
with a black veil and a moorish archway in back. 


FILM CULTURE 


TO THE NEW MOVIE 
Quick mix of lit-up expresses 
passing each other, all exposures blurred, 
eardrum-vacuum broken; 


Yes, 
we are passing; 


these very words 
shown being typed out in a film run backwards 


-snatched-back-into-the-typewriter-leaving-only-the-blank-page! 
Harry Fainlight 
New York, 1964. 


FROZEN FRAMES OF A LAST MEETING 
Fill light diffused: 


CLOSE UP: “Desires-tu me voir?” 
PAUSE. MEDIUM SHOT: You disrobe, and set 
aside the covers. (What a pure cruel strategy!) 
My virginal eyes become the camera. 
(Slowed Motion.) Begin voyage of the continent 
of your reposing body. CUT TO: My quiet 
(C.U.) sophisticated hands. PAN: stem of throat; 
(Superimpose white jasmine); slope of shoulders; 
TRACKING: cool arms; (Super. melancholy cranes); 
sleeping domes of breasts; carving cove of waist; 
curving over (R.) flank; fragile breathing belly; 
(Super. water lilies); PAUSE at dark triangle 
of the Secret Garden; TRACKING: thighs, legs, ankles, 
toes; (Superimpose Grecian Sounion. Moonlight.) 


TITLE: (Caps.) OMNIPRESENT! 


(Thus in feigned innocence, and silent, 
you summoned gods, who placed you, naked 
and unsensuous, like the White 
Body of Night, into the blood stream 
of forever, where those frozen frames 
would move, in memory, or dream.) 
Daisy Aldan 


AFTER SEEING JACK SMITH’S “SCOTCH TAPE” 4 X ONE RITE AFTER 
THE OTHER SOMETIME DURING THE SUMMER OF 63 IN BEVERLY 
GLEN, LOS ANGELES 


Looking for love in a NJ junkyard? We’ll dance naked to Carmen Miranda, just 
us boys together, remembering mama & having a whale of a time behind an out- 
of-focus flower. 


John Fles 
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IMAGENETIONS 


Ken Kelman 


Who would have imagined a film by Jean Genet 
to be so simple? That he should leave it all up 
to us — to our imagination —to make something 
of an unadorned anecdote of prison life? Of a 
little slice like this: 

From far off, the guard approaches the jail. 
We see with him that from one barred window a 
hand is swinging a long-stemmed flower back 
and forth, which another hand from the window 
beside tries at each forth to catch. Inside, we see 
a prisoner dancing. In the next cell, another tries 
to get his attention by pounding the wall. Fi- 
nally the less hairy convict tires of his lone 
dance and of playing with himself (flexing his 
girlie-tattooed bicep), and they consummate this 
little courtship ritual. Through a tiny hole in the 
wall the burlier one thrusts a thin reed, and 
thus blows cigarette smoke sensually into the oth- 
er’s mouth. And the guard watches through the 
peephole in the cell door. Now he goes back and 
forth between the two cells, spying. When the 
smoking is over, we watch the blower as he turns 
his back on the peephole to urinate; at which 
point the guard takes us to another cell, where a 
naked convict is seen, rear view, and then turns 
toward us, holding up his genitals. The jailer puts 
his own hand down to adjust his crotch, and goes 
excitedly to another peephole. Now we see a 
Negro, bare to the waist, with penis hanging out 
of white trousers. He dances origiastically, dan- 
gling his member back and forth; and the jailer 
envisions the flower swinging, now white against 
a black background. He is really hot after all 
this Genetalia, and giving his own a comical 
hitch, he hastens back to the cell of the tattooed 
convict who is lying on his cot in a suggestive 
position and writhing around. The guard again 
sees the flower swinging. The prisoner gets up and 
seems about to seed release through his fly, when 
he notices the jailer’s eye; and contemptuously 
drops his hands. In frustrated irritation, the guard 
bursts into the cell next door, menaces the tat- 
tooed one’s lover, takes off his belt, and beats 
him. During this brutality the jailer imagines (we 
see) silvery male nudes against a black back- 
drop; various couples making love, including 
himself with a flower between his teeth (like 
Greeneyes’ image of himself in Deathwatch). At 
the same time the prisoner sees himself, satyr- 
like in the woods, chasing a slender coy young 
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man. At the capture, he lifts him onto one shoul- 
der, and carries him off like a Sabine, over a long 
distance, with reassuring squeezes of the hand. 
They arrive at a barn, where the aggressor lays 
his conquest on a haystack, and begins to grope 
him. The beating ends and the guard leaves, but 
reconsiders in the corridor, as if there were un- 
finished business, and returns. This time he takes 
out his pistol, approaches the prisoner slowly, 
and shoves it into his mouth. The convict’s flash- 
back resumes (it is probably intended as a flash- 
back, as indicated by its realistic style, as against 
the artificial visions of the guard; which differ- 
ence may indicate memory based on experience as 
opposed to unfounded fantasy; though it may only 
mean that the prisoner has a more literal imagina- 
tion); in which he feels his beloved’s body down 
to the crotch. At this point the guard removes 
the gun and leaves. He goes out and into the dis- 
tance whence he came. The flower still swings, 
but as the jailer disappears, it is finally caught 
by the grasping hand. The film ends with a sud- 
den shot of days being marked off on a cell wall. 

The above synopsis is called for partly because 
Chant d’amour has only recently been shown, 
and only to a very few, in this country; and be- 
cause such an outline in any case serves to make 
clear the simplicity of incident and structure 
which characterise the film. To this must be add- 
ed the uncomplicated technique: the leisurely, 
montage-less editing; the ordinary camera move- 
ments and angles; the clear and unambiguous 
photography; and the absolute silence. 

Such simplicity is apparent especially insofar 
as Chant d’amour is the virtual converse of Gen- 
et’s play The Balcony — which of course is re- 
markable for its evident complexity. Parallels be- 
tween the two are striking. Existence is trans- 
ferred from a brothel to a prison. The “studios” 
become cells. Irma the Madame becomes the 
guard; but just as at the end of The Balcony she 
tells the audience to go home, at the end of 
Chant d’amour he goes home. The jailer, who 
was in effect our host, at the conclusion is shown 
to be also our equivalent. He goes home — like 
we do. In this twist away from the play lies one 
key to the deceptiveness of the film. Also crucial 
is this, that inthe drama, the customers in 
“studios” are playing, pretending; while in the 
movie, the convicts are just themselves. 


So while the primary level of The Balcony is 
that of illusion which compels us to figure out its 
“real” basis; that of Chant d’amour is a natural- 
istic situation, where fantasy is clearly demarcat- 
ed in terms of “dream sequence,” and where 
Wwe are conn(jur)ed to see what is figurative in 
the apparently literal. It would be possible to 
superficially accept Genet’s film as a semi-doc- 
umentary on certain aspects of prison life. As 
such, the work is already powerful and impor- 
tant. The loneliness, frustration, and corrupution 
cannot, and should not be overlooked. But the 
film exposes (we are exposed to) a good (bad) 
deal more; whether we recognize it or not. Genet 
has seen to that. 

He has clued us in to the more devious as- 
pect of Chant d’amour by enclosing the whole 
in flowers; so when that image recurs at the end 
we are impressed with the movie’s irrealistic 
symmetry. This is where we are permitted to 
finally realize there are questions to be asked; 
but it is too late for us to avoid being fooled. 
The revelation, if it comes, thus becomes large- 
ly the fact that we have been tricked; tricked 
into accepting Genet’s vision, or certainly im- 
plicated in that vision by most masterful (r)uses 
of the medium. 

The flower at the start is presented with such 
direct, matter-of-fact clarity that we do not ques- 
tion it; and thereby are already (pre)conditioned. 
It is just this preclusion of questions, questions 
“normally” asked, which constitutes the norm 
of this movie. Also, we don’t question this pos- 
sible but somewhat absurd flower, because the 
guard seems to take it in stride. So another 
effect of this brief initial episode is to equate 
our reactions with the jailer’s. 

We are further implicated when the camera 
takes us inside the cells. There is a certain un- 
easiness about watching the private rituals of 
the convicts, but still we are able to consider 
ourselves as humanitarians trying to “under- 
stand;” and even to empathize a bit in terms 
of common humanity. Such facile evasion is not 
long permitted us. From sharing the cells, we 
are brought out to peer in from the corridor. 
And we are peeping, no mistake about it; since 
we see exactly the same as the voyeuristic 
guard. How different are we from he, this man 
we laugh at for his lecherous curiosity? Is look- 
ing at a screen so distinct from looking through 
a one-way viewer in a door? This point is ham- 
mered home when the tattooed prisoner does 
not expose himself, and the jailer slams down 


the peephole cover in frustration. For when the 
convict becomes aware of being observed, there 
is a close-up of the eye at the hole, precisely 
where the camera’s lens has been, precisely 
where our eye has been. We look into our own 
eye for a moment, through the prisoner’s, just 
as we have been spying on him through the 
jailer’s. And then when the iron lid is dropped, 
our lens is also blocked, we see the tattooed 
man no more (than the camera, the guard). In 
fact, our own expectation, whatever it was for 
(and the way the series of voyeurisms is de- 
veloped, the climax scene ((seen)) would have 
been orgasm), is thwarted, along with the 
guard’s. Again, though for purposes of clarity 
we do see the jailer beating the convict and tak- 
ing out the gun; as the strap lashes him, and 
the pistol enters his mouth, the camera is, we 
are, exactly where the guard must be. 

So Genet shows us, knowing we will not re- 
alize in time (but only in retrospect, if at all), 
our own involvement. This is one trick played 
upon us, which is in terms of our own rela- 
tionship to the events depicted; a sleight bril- 
liantly concluded when the guard departs, into 
the outside world, to his girl or wife — this man 
who was our eyes — and we do not remember 
Madame Irma’s words: “You must now go 
home, where everything — you can be quite 
sure — will be even falser than here... You 
must go now. You'll leave by the right, through 
the alley...” 

But with the events themselves, Genet’s al- 
chemy is equally potent, and just as challenging 
to the audience, its morals and preconceptions. 
Having drawn us in as participants, he proceeds 
to transfigure the “facts.” As in The Balcony 
the figurative is not merely false, here the literal 
is not the whole truth. Our chief illusion in Chant 
d'amour is that it is up to us to interpret, or just 
accept, or reject, a raw slice of life; when it al- 
ready has been manipulated for the most pro- 
found yet unobtrusive effects. We see nudity and 
perversity in elaborate detail, and think, “this is 
it,” when it is precisely not it. 

The major stages in which a transvaluation of 
value is effected begin their progression with the 
flower, which we accept as a traditional symbol 
of beauty and love, but which occurs here in a 
queer and criminal context. We are able to ig- 
nore this incongruity for the moment. But later 
when the guard is stimulated to a black-and- 
white flower fantasy by the white-clad black 
man’s penis, we become aware of the flower’s 
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phallic value. It is afterwards repeated as a mo- 
tif which fuses “the sordid” with “the beautiful.” 
Actually, both labels are our own preconcep- 
tions which Genet is casting doubt upon; though 
without doubt, a flower is sexual. 

As “flower” is made to swing equivocally be- 
tween values, so other objects and acts are sym- 
bolically transmuted. Because of the desperate 
and abnormal prison situation, a paradox arises: 
with all the paroxysms of lust and dwelling on 
flesh, there is no physical contact. The prisoners, 
in “solitary,” cut off from any other human flesh, 
are forced to find some form of intercourse. 
This they do, but it is all symbol. Their whole 
way of life, insofar as it has any significance, is 
wholly symbolic; and that is a literal fact. Thus 
the dances are unmistakably ritualistic (remem- 
ber how in Deathwatch Greeneyes tries to dance 
backward through time); and the beating is plain- 
ly a sexual substitute, for both men, accomplished 
with a ceremonial sense of form, but no touch at 
all between the individual fleshes. In this is most 
deeply meant the chant of the amour. There is 
no love, but just the song of love; which points 
up the irony that these convicts are leading a most 
spiritual existence. Such a possibility is alien to us, 
inconceivable, but Genet works upon us to know 
it. And if you have any doubt of his intent, con- 
sider the scene where one man blows smoke to 
the other. Obviously, this may be taken as a 
“smoke signal” on one level, and as an “oral 
satisfaction” too. But it is a symbolic transfigur- 
ation of physical desire. And if we go into the 
symbology, we must realize that once again Gen- 
et is playing with tradition. Smoke is the great 
metaphor for spirits, or human spirit: it has al- 
ways been the most intangible of substances, 
which ghosts may come or go as; that vapor of 
martyrs or peace pipes, or incense which rises 
to heaven. Whatever the smoking scene may be, 
it surely represents an act of spiritual commu- 
nion between two people who suffer their pas- 
sion alone. 

The outside world is portrayed as a path to 
this dark matrix and sanctuary of ultimate pas- 
sion. That world, our world, means nothing in 
this film (except as a foil); no more than our 
world meant to a mediaeval monk — a path to 
the goal of spiritual fulfilment. In Genet’s prison, 
earthly desire is forced to desperate extremes: re- 
duced to absurdity, repressed to agony, and re- 
leased to sublimity — like smoke from fire. 

Along with this suggestion of the ecclesiastic dis- 
cipline of intensifying the spirit by mortifying the 
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flesh, there is other very specific invocation of 
our religious associations. Genet plays with the 
elements of cell (as in monastery), guard’s uni- 
form (as priestly habit), and flashback and fan- 
tasy (as Confession) which accompany the beating 
(as Penance), and the gun in the mouth (as Eu- 
charist). These analogies constitute another plane 
on which the universality of an apparently pecu- 
liar situation is insidiously reinforced — especial- 
ly in Catholic France. 

By implicating the audience in these dark mat- 
ters on the one hand, and suggesting transcendence 
of his base materials on the other, Genet twists 
this way and that the viewers’ most rigid morality. 
And such seduction and provocation exists on still 
another important level of Chant d’amour, that of 
filmic style. The human spirit moves here through 
time and possibility as in the usual movie, 
through nostalgic flashback and prettified dream 
sequence. Genet’s flashback is just that of many 
Hollywood films, a realistically photographed 
woodland idyl, followed by a haystack love scene. 
The (day)dream is of romance again, in a styl- 
ized black-and-white much like passages in The 
Fiances, and reminiscent in overall image of the 
kiss toward the end of Les Mistons (and I mean 
to suggest a genre, rather than particular similar- 
ities). The crucial difference in both flashback and 
reverie is that for the female of the pair, another 
male is substituted; in the context of a distinctly 
heterosexual movie tradition. And this is no par- 
ody, for though it has an ironical tinge, it is funda- 
mentally an expression in “outrageously” sincere 
terms of that form of love which has been filmed 
before and since through various veils: whether of 
obscuring violence or other distracting sensational- 
ism, or masochistic guilt, or mockery, or clinicism, 
or discreet selectivity and refinement of material. 
But in Chant d’amour, homosexuality is treated 
with the lyric commitment (and more than the 
candor) which “normal love” has in countless 
films received. 

Finally, when the guard walks off, we may re- 
alize that we have gone with him through a total 
symbolic sexual act: temptation and desire (the 
peeping), foreplay (the beating), and consumma- 
tion (the insertion of the pistol). And we have 
shared just that experience, at least insofar as the 
jailer’s viewpoint has been forced upon us. 

When the pendulum-phallus-flower is caught, we 
are released from the time and world of the chant 
d’amour. The poetic figuration of that prison with- 
in the brackets of flowers is over. The measured 

(continued on page 71) 


FROM THE WRITINGS OF JOEL MARKMAN 


THE VIRGIN 


she’s good he says 
he has a cleft palate 


riding home on the subway 
he pretends to conduct an orchestra 


beethoven’s ninth runs thru him 
his hands bind the passengers to brotherhood 


in that happy frenzy of his dreams 
the sparks of their eyes are drawn to him 


he hides them in the cavity of his head 
and destroys himself utterly 


she watches, amazed, yet pleased 
as if he were an infant sucking at her breast 


STARS OF THE NEW AMERICAN CINEMA 
esta R 


the dread of her family discovering the secret of her life: queen, cocksucker, 
movie star, love goddess. 

the tradition (and babies she has tradition and it’s pure): the attitude which is 
assumed as being; overstimulation in the direction of precise exaggerated gesture; 
midway between the living portraits of german beer halls and the dead-pan mono- 
tone of george raft lies the genius of inward expression. 

she walks seemingly past the mirror but when exactly in line with the glass her 
head snaps around as if magnetized and she faces herself, hypnotically she is drawn 
to the mirror. all previous concerns forgotten. she stands there for a moment, arrang- 
ing her vision. metamorphosis of R. into R.’s idea of R. time hiatus negligible. re- 
assurance to spectators that it was an act. now they see the real R. she who had ap- 
proached the mirror was the actor. and if needs be she will face herself one hundred 
times in the day; the newest face is the one that has been there always. cleopatra, 
the real cleopatra, not some elizabeth taylor frump, but the ever adorned and as- 
cetic queen paces to the set and leaps thru the lens of the camera. 

her performance for the photographer is an intimation of her real life. for her 
parents she is the epitome of collegiate all americanism, a veritable exemplification 
of propagandized idea, a madison avenue standardized dreamson. she has learned 
to understand that for the many the WAY is a matter of environment, and that she 
would frighten and even hurt them if she blurted out her own belief in her right 
to choose any Way, any Time it suits her purpose. in the world in which she is a 
son she is just that: [ts Ain’t a Pose. in that place one may not think of her as a faggot, 
but as a man whose manners are too good, who says, “look, this is the way you 
all are.” and if almost 3 billion are willing to masquerade, why the hell dont they 
go to extremes and play the part to the hilt. 

but she has dreams, and habits which fulfill those dreams: (babies) that she 
lives in a world where she is actually the greatest and most desirable actress of all 
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time; she is already legend among those who recognize true power and majesty, to 
those who worship at the shrine of Brahma and the ever changing. 

her names: Dolores Flores, Fatima, Cleopatra, Marilyn Monroe, Maria Montez, 
a teenage rage songstress of popular Spanish appeal, a tv dancer of montovanian 
needs. but her feeling does not come from her characters, it comes from her quick- 
witted analysis of each character as he is most popularly accepted: as truly innocent 
and benificent as any idol should be, discernable amidst the everflowering love of 
a brother, a sister, a father, shines the light of a supreme creator: the only certi- 
ficate of equality there is. 

honey, she, R, is good — go to her flicks and worship the true queen of street 
and docks, a lady who throws up her legs in alleys and goes down in the backs of 
trucks, who dreams of minks and limousines, of recognition as a great star of the 
silver screen, of the right man, of family acceptance (if by any chance she should be 
found out), of personal tragedy, of the lightness of dance, of the judy-garland star- 
is-born-road to fame, of... 

Yes, worship you fools for, “... oh where will we all be on coronation day...” 


SAINT JOAN 
a screenplay by 
JOEL L. MARKMAN 


Note: experimentally paragraphs denote screen time of equal length. 

a. (country landscape dominated by huge, gnarled tree. Joan: moods shifting 
from extremities of enthusiastic wonder at the startling new and Millet sense of 
fatal poetic-mystic abstraction). At first her mood is the former. She skims the 
landscape, shifting focus from specific to specific (any focus is upon a specific 
whether or not it in turn is composed of a mass of objects) the landscape; a peb- 
ble, tree, leaf, animal, anything, everything, objects as they are changed by the 
seasons, the seasons themselves, the cyclic year at the end of which a single glimpse 
of what seems to be a fantastic jewelled landscape, the rays of the sun shining thru 
the branches of the trees, glass beads on the outlines, yellow flashes of light, 
green, red, purple: yet the vision is dismissed with the return of the tree in natural 
state. She sits still, chin on palm. 

(This paragraph runs very swiftly the lighting tones begin brightly and end with 
fantastic brilliance) 

b. Sudden darkness, in deep thought, the Millet painting. Walks back and fourth, 
world is very familiar and she tends to ignore it. A faint smile, a distraught air, in 
general, frenetic, unappeased movement. 

c. She begins to understand that the objects focus on her when she focuses on 
them, a luminositity seems to come from her now, the shadows of her eyes appear 
where her eyes see. The world isn’t as bright as it naturally was at first, but the 
brilliance is creative. There is no movement at all by Joan in this scene. She sits 
still, even objects out of range of vision are brought into it. 

d. she leans back against tree, sun comes thru leaves, shines agonizingly in 
her eyes, tears, photographed with crystal water images. Tree opens, closes as her 
vision wavers, rainbows at edges, jewels, tree becomes mass of faces, several fig- 
ures, words, a single figure holding a crown, a crown, a face, an eye, a dark space 
surrounded by gems — the colors are raised and removed from film one at a 
time, as each goes the total image is clearer until the blue face after which all the 
colors return and the entire range of her vision encompasses a strange fantasy 
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world as she steps thru the eye. tears stream down her cheeks, she throws her head 
back and begins to breath deeply from her diaphraghm, whispers: 

come 

come 

come 
(double exposure she steps thru the eye, but sits still, the figure comes to her and 
yet she goes to it). she kneels, is crowned, is transformed into all those changes the 
tree has gone thru, and finally into the one who crowns her (ruby eyes, light curls, 
white robe,) Everything is edged in varicolored gems, she is within the mind’s eye. 
She bows then is crowned with the red of her naive smile, the tempo of the scene 
slows immensely as they shift, in waltz motion back and forth into each other. 

e. Tent of the Dauphin. Recognition thru the medium of the master of the tree. 
See each other, then two huge masks from which they circle back and forth, ex- 
change of identical messengers, courtiers as if in sleeping beauty are entirely un- 
aware of secondary world, except for infusion of calm state, moment of faith. 
Joan and Dauphin may actually make love while courtiers are frozen. The import- 
ance of the scene: they become each other for a brief moment, and carry away 
masks of contact. She is given armor and a lance. 

f. She becomes many soldiers, many soldiers become her. The passion of battle 
is implicit in a kiss. She crowns the Dauphin at moment of victory and thus 
crowns herself. Battle scenes, capture. 

g. And so becomes the inquisitors and judges, understands and condemns, bows 
and is bowed to, burns while she offers herself water 


(the three scenes above are concerned with the extreme passion of identity, the 
executioner is literally forced to see himself burn.) 


INQUISITOR 
“It is a certain relationship that we seek in each other, to walk thru any gallery 
and find that any portrait is a family portrait, yes, even a self portrait. There is 
one among you who went before, and now he is after all.” 


The inquisitor bows, and whispers 
“I understand” 


She alone seems to see. 


“You, Yes. Now you have to do my work. Carry me and yourself and the oth- 
ers as far as you can.” 


He bends to sup at her neck. 
(double exposure) 


Letter to Film Culture 
SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT JACK SMITH 


A little more than two years ago I was taken to a shooting session at Jack Smith’s 
apartment. The intimations had been pornographic, transvestite, a force of Genet- 
like brilliance (extremes of ridicule and apostolic compassion) and wonder. His 
apartment — kitchen-bedroom cluttered with food, ancient bedclothes, costumes, 
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makeup, jewelry, a fragile japanese vase, antique chinese incense holder, perfect 
bronze candlestick, a chintzy glass-topped table ridiculously elegant, suited to the 
crazed nature of a Tennessee Williams vision. 

Two years ago then —he giggled, grabbed me, handed me a gooseymire (fairy 
gossamer gown) of faded house-coat cotton, arranged my features, added patches 
of bedraggled woolworth chinon, a crazy jane turban and led me into his studio — 
the other room — to pose me on his set, a tiny imitation couch around which his 
camera might stalk. In that setting and in the prints that came later, thru general 
dreams of Gide, Genet, Oscar Wilde and Maria Montez, lotus blossoms, the terri- 
ble levant of phonecian alphabets and the mysteries of sphinx and pyramid came 
the stark reality of the voluptuary: a gaudy Moroccan brothel, an Egyptian slum 
buried and recreated annually for the last five thousand years. 

Tiny snapshots, contact-prints, worked endlessly, pared by the razor of his eye, 
a critical scissor. Suffering over the perfection of the microscopic still fashioned 
speed for flawless composition in the motion picture. 

Flaming Creatures celebrates the farce of cosmic misproportion. The nature of 
change from lips to stick lip lip sticks, the lily of the hand and the lily of the field, 
the passion and resurrection of the vampire christ disguised behind the skirts of a 
transvestite queen, intimations of common immortality when three players appear 
as one character and one player appears as three, bee-bop a lu ba and Bella Lugosi. 

The Tivoli, once a legitimate theater, now the home of away from home sex- 
thrill seekers, closed its doors on a crowd of a thousand serious people come to ap- 
plaud Film Culture’s Fifth Annual Award for original American contributions to 
the cinema. Denied my chance at that time to voice my appreciation of Jack’s 


genius, I commend him now to those who may read this letter. 


Joel L. Markman 


THE BODY AS WILL AND MOTION 


Serge Gavronsky 


A recent interpretation of the absence of the 
Body in movies by R. Kelly in FC /31 allows a 
few corrective thoughts to be presented in de- 
fense and illustration. 

It may be remarked at the outset that the 
fundamental interest in the Body has been pri- 
marily a characteristic observable in ancient cul- 
tures: I think especially of Khmer and Aztec art. 
These are chosen at random and probably could 
be substantiated at will from earlier, parallel and 
succeeding times. The point is merely that at this 
juncture in the civilization of a culture, interest 
in the Body appears to precede interest in the 
psyche. 

Thus, there is, apart from sculpture, painting, 
murals, a well developed and highly stylized form 
of dancing which is allied to religious expression 
and present in all the intricate and patterned rites 
associated with the activities of life and death: war, 
peace, and fertility. 
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In these studies of the Body in motion, or the 
body as a form, one is led to believe in its in- 
dependence, that is, the Body as its own execu- 
tor, not as an inanimate mass being acted upon, 
but a mover, in and by itself capable of express- 
ing externally modes not arrogated to anything 
else but itself, its very being in motion. At this 
time, then, the position of the Body is of pre- 
eminent importance. 

In later epochs, and I would suggest the Bar- 
oque, and in particular, the widespread applica- 
tion of the principles of the Commedia dell’ Arte 
in Europe, there is a sophisticated reaffirmation 
of the essential condition of the Body. Character 
traits are bodily defined, as puppets are, and 
such individuals act out what their bodies allow 
them to do. Polichinelle’s character is asserted 
physically, and his behavior is depicted and lim- 
ited in the area of movement that he has at his 
disposal. The same for Scaramouche. 


But alongside the form of the Baroque, there 
is the beginning of the classic theater in France. 
The development of which is a negation of the 
Body as Will and the affirmation that the Mind 
and the Passions are the sole dispensers of power 
and suffering. The movement is then from the 
theater of Hardy in France, Webster in England 
and Castro in Spain, to the tragedies of Racine 
and to the later comedies of Moliére. There are, 
of course, distinctions and variations, but there 
is also the permissive emphasis on Man as Will 
(or absence of Will). Temporal Mind is stressed. 
The manneristic attributes of the Body become 
the reflectors of the psyche. 

Thus the concept of the Body was evolved in 
Western European theater. Where is it now? And 
has the Body indeed been neglected in movies? 

In the same manner in which the seventeenth 
century reintroduced the Body in its essentially 
psychic view of mankind, so the nineteenth cen- 
tury introduced motion through the cliché. With 
this innovation, came the hypnotic interest in 
movement for its own sake, unrelated to Will. 
The early movies attest to this unquenchable 
thirst for the single pleasure of drinking in bodies 
hurrying from one place to another. This naiveté 
occurred concomitantly with vaudeville where, as 
in the case of the Commedia dell’ Arte, motion 
was prized and Mind was relegated to the slap- 
stick reply: itself often originating in bodies in 
motion. 

The introduction of the voice to the screen has 
finally pulverized the concept of the place and 
importance of the Body. It took thirty years for 
filmmakers to realize that Mind can now be treat- 
ed with as much passion on the screen as it is in 
the theater and in the novel. But the art of mak- 
ing movies remains faithful to its definition and 
style: motion is not banned, nor are bodies 
stilled in relation to the world. On the contrary, 
especially in the United States, the Body has too 
often replaced the Mind as an excuse for gravity 
on the screen. From Laurel and Hardy to Mari- 
lyn Monroe’s posterior (a sublime instant of mo- 
tion separated from Body), American movies 
have revelled in the élan vital of its own inven- 
tions: Man, Horse, Female. 

Recent European films are deeply indebted to 
this school of American films. As Hemingway 
and Chandler, after World War II, were wel- 
comed as a breath of American action, that is, 
as authors who made little of overt psychological 
analysis, so American movies, often unknown to 
their makers, provided a sophisticated avenue of 


combating Proust, Flaubert, and Dostoyevsky. 

The nouvelle vague is a case in point. In the 
post-war period, a number of prescient writers 
and directors felt the need to destroy the sacro- 
sanct character of the psychological analysis: this 
means, quite simply, that novelists like Nathalie 
Sarraute, in her Ere du soupcon, now deny the 
applicability of Flaubertian concepts to the mod- 
ern condition. (These concepts are akin to the 
aesthetic principles applied in European and 
American movies for the past thirty years). Too 
much has been seen, felt, and heard to allow the 
writer, in all his complacency, to describe a stat- 
ic psyche, determined and ready to act. Replac- 
ing this facile characterology, is the elaboration 
of the relative, and the deeper meanings implied 
in apparent and real ambiguity (the normal mode 
of life after WWII), and in the worm-like move- 
ments of the brain. These movements, these men, 
women and situations, can no longer be described 
other than in those sporadic snatches of con- 
versation (Planetarium, Hiroshima, mon amour), 
which reveal the complexity and the absurdity 
of social existence. 

Conscious of the need to reinterpret the role 
and function of the psyche, the nouvelle vague 
has introduced once again the Body, but this time 
with a vengeance, and this is perhaps the source 
of irritation to those who are still cast in the mold 
of late nineteenth century naturalism. 

Take Muriel for example. In what is probably 
Resnais’ most extraordinary film, an effort there 
is made to redefine not only such difficult themes 
as Time and Memory, but also Body in Space 
and the operation of Mind and Psyche. By what 
means is this achieved? Resnais has juxtaposed 
the Psyche on the Body, sometimes still, some- 
times in motion, the past on the present, the new 
city on the old, the young and the old. He has 
taken the classic forms of the nineteenth century, 
smashed by World War II, and the Algerian War, 
and he has infused these forms with the possibil- 
ity of multiple expression, all of them valid, all 
of them facets of the same person, in relation to 
its milieu, and to others around him. (The glori- 
fication of the Body in Hitler’s Germany was 
enough to throw some doubt as to the misinter- 
pretation of the Nietzschean and Lawrentian view 
of life). 

The extreme sensitivity of the directors to the 
vibrations which exist between Bodies and land- 
scape is now undoubtedly one of the most re- 
fined evolutions of this development. It has led, 
when successful, to the symbiotic alliance be- 
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tween style and content. This is evident in the 
hallucinating scenes of the searchers on the is- 
lands in L’Avventura, the people in the street next 
to the building in Eclipse, and Muriel in her 
apartment. In all of these scenes, there is the 
explicit statement that bodies qua bodies are ex- 
tended versions of the psyche. Nowhere is this 
as clear as in Fellini’s use of Morandi’s paintings 
in La Dolce Vita. Here is a painter who traces 
the penultimate isolation of forms in space. This 
is in turn applied to the attitudes of psyches in 
bodies, and bodies to one another. The complete 
separation of matter testified to the brutal and 
lucid vision of disintegration of the capacity of 
the psyche to dominate the Body, leading to an 


unexpected reversal in values. The Body, inde- 
pendent, for a moment, is let free, as in Jules et 
Jim. There, like Meursault in Camus’ Etranger, 
the elementary facts of heat, water, and sweat 
become as important as the so-called interpreta- 
tion of the ratiocinations of a Raskolnikov or of 
a Julien Sorel. I believe that Bergman’s Silence 
is proof of this. From the reviews and the scan- 
dal about the masturbation scene, it appears that 
Bergman has also shown the moment when 
Bodies are no longer in the umbrage of the’ 
psyche, but the controllers of their own volition 
under circumstances (when God forsakes man) 
which show how strongly European movies are 
in concordance with European thought. 


DEFENSE OF JAYNE MANSFIELD 


Michael McClure 


This essay was written before the death of 
Marilyn Monroe the Perfect Mammal—and I 
send her my farewell in another book... 


SRR SERRE RE ORT PERT STATE SE LS TE a EE SS, 


Jayne Mansfield is a member of a black Amer- 
ican tradition that stretches from Poe to her — 
and includes Thoreau and many known and un- 
remembered beings. —I said that to Henry Mil- 
ler. He was drinking and I was high on 
mountain air. I was serious and we discussed 
it: he told me he likes Sophia Loren most, and 
the conversation drifted to other things. Since 
that night I’ve thought of what I said. I wasn’t 
able to see my dark tradition clearly again, and 
I lay around in the caverns of the noon and 
brooded on it. Miller said he thought Jayne Mans- 
field synthetic and contrived. 

There’s no more contrivance to Jayne Mans- 
field than there is to Thoreau or Poe. I’m not 
speaking of her art as actress. I speak of her as 
a being. Thoreau and Poe are similar creatures 
—they capture human imagination by their ex- 
istence. That they catch thought doesn’t mean 
they are synthetic or contrived. I think the three 
have a secret darkness in common. 

I only think of her physical beauty. With Poe 
we speak of the beauty of his physical mind, and 
with Thoreau we think of the physiology of his de- 
sire for freedom. 

A blackness and sexuality and mystery cloudily 
surrounds all lambs of this world — there is an in- 
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tense secrecy beneath everything soft. This is not 
purely an American thing — tho we see much of 
it here — there is an alienation of creature from 
creature on our continent, and it fosters mysteries. 
The great French poet Antonin Artaud is one of 
the lambs of Europe. 

While talking to Henry Miller Artaud came up. 
I asked Miller about Artaud because I knew they 
had met in Paris... it was so natural to go from 
Jayne Mansfield to Artaud — it was like continu- 
ing a conversation about a secret host of this 
world. 

There is nothing more synthetic in the body of 
Jayne Mansfield than there is in the writing or 
brain of Artaud. Artaud is a warchief of history 
as well as a lamb. Artaud is as real a warchief 
as Crazy Horse and Jayne Mansfield is as much 
a black lamb as Artaud. Artaud fought for eternal 
truth and beauty and the immortality of his super- 
masochistic soul. We only dimly know and faintly 
guess for what Crazy Horse died — his mind is a 
foreign universe forever closed. (What sight of 
American mountains and Bison did he envision 
over Custer’s corpse?) I know that Artaud is a 
lamb and a warchief and I know Jayne Mans- 
field is at least a lamb. My eyes and body tell 
me she is a lamb. If she were contrived her cap- 
turing of my love would be more strange. In the 
dark tradition it is possible that the most sure 
members are not conscious of the mystery they 
carry in their physique or words. 

The tradition of blackness is a heritage of health 
carried unconsciously by innocents. The darkness is 


Love that is driven undercover into their bodies or 
souls and spirits. It makes them darkly luminous. 
They are the carriers of a lost and necessary health 
that is desired by those they attract. The innocents, 
the lambs, that carry darkness must be understood 
and loved! 

Poe, Thoreau, Mansfield are trappers of men’s 
imaginations — whether they do it by bodies of 
words on the page or by lovely gestures. 

‘How does the lover of every spring flower, 
awaiting the specific day of each blossoming, be- 
come driven to write on civil disobedience? How 
does a poet of such fine sensibility as Poe’s be- 
come involved with the music of decay? His sen- 
sibility is lamblike. (Read The Narrative of A. 
Gordon Pym.) Poe’s love of clarity and science 
fastened on more than the decor of love-of-death; 
his secret writings are a view of the universe that 
he came to by inspired and idealistic thought. The 
true-black that lies unnoticed in so many beings 
is healthiness and a striving for health — it is the 
desire to see, be, speak, and disobey. 

The importance of a work of art notwithstand- 
ing (Jayne Mansfield leaves no works of art), there 
is a great importance to each dark being. 

Marlon Brando is singular, but he does not con- 
tain blackness. He enacted our desire to act and we 
trembled. Brando and Jayne Mansfield are both 
temporal — and Artaud, Poe, Thoreau are immor- 
tal. All of them cause us to tremble. There are 
always overlappings of mortality and immortality, 
and art and being and being and art... it cannot 
be unraveled because it need not be. There’s a 
secret: we are all creatures of talents and qual- 
ities — some humans attract our imaginations be- 
cause of a darkness that they glow outwards, and 
we long for it. 

Jayne Mansfield draws by the black mystery 
of her physical presence. I know it is a sound- 
ness and a wholesomeness I see in her and I ad- 
mire it. It is strange that men put down her 
health —it is so mysterious and dark because it 
is rare, and more so because it is suppressed by 
most who have it. 

Surely most loving men would want Jayne 
Mansfield’s love. In Latin America crowds shout 
for the sight of her breasts, and she shows herself.* 

Jayne Mansfield is ambitious — how black and 
simple and lovely her ambitions are. How straight 

“Why do we cover women’s breasts...? They 
haven’t always been hidden. The reasons are not moral 
but economic and sexual. I’d rather see breasts — it 
would wake a rolling splashing cataract of economic 


and social doubts—and it would be beautiful. — An 
awakening of honesty and tenderness. 


she must be with herself sometimes! She looks so 
sane! There’s something clean and simple about 
ambition — about having your body and winning 
with it. 

The artist may be a catalyst but how can he 
work, what may he work with, without the sight 
of the talents and qualities and mysteries of men 
and women? How few show themselves as simply 
as Jayne Mansfield. Perhaps all suppressions are 
related — and much beauty is a luminescence of 
the darkly unseen. But that is not a reason to 
hide — it is a reason to bring to light — there 
will always be a new beauty recoverable! Where 
are the bones of Crazy Horse? 

Jayne Mansfield’s secret and her darkness and 
her wholesomeness are her sexuality. Thoreau’s 
mystery was his health too — his desire to expand 
and disobey and withdraw at the pleasure of his 
own dilation and longings. Thoreau and Mans- 
field are dark because both must hold within 
what they should be free to display — it is only 
dark because it is undercover. The abundance of 
darkness manifests itself upon the face of Mans- 
field and the pages of H. D. Thoreau. What 
mass of Thoreau’s thoughts and feelings are left 
unsaid? .. . What he didn’t say is nearly apparent. 

Darkness is upon Jayne Mansfield’s face and 
her arms and fingers. Even there she must hold 
back to pass censors and creators of suppression. 
Sexuality is plainly black and mysterious in it- 
self. Sex in darkness and sex in light is always 
black. We live in an age that darkens sex and 
often brings hunger to the fields of plenty. 

The Greeks, responding to the universe, were 
lovers of sleek and firm flesh —it was at hand 
for them —for eye, for touches, for kisses and 
garlands. They loved exaggeration of sexuality — 
they consecrated temples to the breasts and but- 
tocks of Venus. They loved the supernatural- 
ity of huge breasts and they were intent on the 
loveliness of buttocks. They would believe that 
the torso and limbs and smile of Jayne Mans- 
field are supernatural. 

If Jayne Mansfield’s body is Spirit, and I think 
that it is true of all, then she is supernatural! 
Her breasts and beauty and body are to be ad- 
mired. Jayne Mansfield and all lovely sexual be- 
ings are held back to a half-sexuality and they 
may not achieve completed voluptuousness. There 
is health in her that is half-manifested — but that 
is not her fault; she tries. She is blocked from com- 
pletion and fullfillment. 

Athens would worship her as Buenos Aires did 
— or more, Athens would make statues of her. 
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The secret and mystery of Jayne Mansfield is 
apparent to the puritanic — the blackness is ob- 
vious. She wears the black fur of her body and is 
crowned by whiteness. 

The fame that she has is accounted to the shame- 
less wet-mouthedness of her beauty — but I mean 
that too...it’s part of her mystery and super- 
naturality ...the blackness of her health catches 
at us in our dreams. 

Give Jayne Mansfield roses and lilies, and rare 
honey and juice of apricots and liquors more 
secret than drambuie and the whitest most per- 
fect bread. Let Anacreon praise her, and the 
scholars in two thousand years shall argue wheth- 
er the verses are silver or golden. She is a dark 
creature — let the words that come from her lips 
be remembered; perhaps if she is cherished then 
words of unearthly wisdom will accompany her 
beauty. We must not imagine what she is or ex- 
pect what she is. Leave her to BE and show us 
her supernaturality. 

Free Jayne Mansfield and let her wholly mani- 
fest herself! What may she show us of love? — 
she who is by exaggeration of body and spirit so 
much a creature of love! 

That which is beautiful is not synthetic tho it 
must sometimes come out on a field of falseness 
—she was borne into it by her body. Let the 
darkness out to the light... 


II. MANSFIELD & HARLOW 
Oh, lamb, lamb, could I but remember 
the poem I wrote for you 
in the book that now lies burnt. 


Jean Harlow I didn’t destroy the poem I wrote 
for you. And you don’t need a defense. 

Jayne Mansfield you are THE BLACK. Jean 
Harlow you are La Plus Blanche —the most 
white. Marilyn Monroe is THE MAMMAL. 
Jayne Mansfield alone needs protection and a 
champion — but you are all creatures of love. 

Jean Harlow, were you a better actress than 
Mansfield or Monroe?...I only saw you twice. 
Once in a film you stepped between Laurel and 
Hardy in a hotel lobby—you glided between 
the thick and thin of comedy like a woman of 
velvet between two shadows. I was stirred as 
they were — and they didn’t put it on. I saw part 
of CHINA DOLL — I couldn’t watch it, even 
for your sake, or for your sake I wouldn’t watch 
it. But I hoarded pictures of you...they are 
locked tight in my brain. I have never found a 
biography of you (—nor of Lana Turner, tho 
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I’ve read some of her love letters in the news- 
papers and they should be printed as a tribute 
to the warmth of women.) I don’t care if you 
could act or not. I fell in love with you in a half 
minute — your greatness of being brings about 
love. Some see you as tough whore or nymph — 
but they see you with the same eyes. You are 
a unity! 


I wrote the poem with a still of her profile 
before me, but it was not her face that caused me 
to feel loveliness — the sight of her walking came 
to my eyes. When she stepped Jean Harlow did 
not touch the earth — but she did touch it — and 
she didn’t pretend that her toes were not there on 
it. She passed by with liquid sexual grace of a 
woman. She didn’t take the grace-pose an actress 
makes before the camera for a million million ad- 
mirers in futurity. She moved and smiled with the 
whiteness of life, and she turned to stare! The 
still photo pictures only her face and a sensitive 
sleekness to eye, to chin and to gaze—and a 
yearning in her neck and shoulder. 

A poem I wrote for Jayne Mansfield, and 
burned, was caused by a photo I saw of her. She 
lay naked with a towel over her buttocks. She 
looked up smiling her lovely smile of huge lips 
and white teeth. Her enormity and supernat- 
urality stretched out upon the boardwalk like a 
mysterious fleshly first-aid kit of love... She 
had some good thing that was badly needed 
and she gave it freely. It seemed that what she 
had — her medicine — was more than aid; it must 
also be a challenge. To love Jayne Mansfield 
would be to find the supernormal in yourself — 
to reply to her love. And is not that supernormal 
a true norm? She seems like a red-cross lamb of 
love with darkness gleaming through delicacy, 
slim arms, and huge bosoms, into the sunlight. 
In another snapshot she holds a tiny teddy bear 
to her breasts — its nose presses through the open- 
ing of a transparent negligee to her nipples — 
while she looks down smiling with her platinum 
hair piled up on her head like a waif. And I’ve 
seen stranger pictures too. I like her eyes. I always 
wonder what she might do in life —if she were 
free to do it. What public demonstration or cele- 
bration of love would she make from her: black- 
ness if she were free to do it? 

Jean Harlow is the whole moist woman and 
white beast — she seems only to bring simple love 
—she is sophisticated and the love is still simple 
—she wants to bring and receive pleasure with 


pointed highlights of emotion. Though one is 
black and one is white, neither Mansfield nor Har- 
low would injure or tear at a lover. Jean Harlow 
makes no challenge — she asks for a partner and 
protector, and though her body is spiritual she 
longs with a soul we all understand. The breasts 
and vast smile of Jayne Mansfield are a meat-spirit 
that we can barely conceive of. 

The sight of Jean Harlow, womanly and strid- 
ing, makes gentle concussions that become immor- 
tal statuaries in the memory. The appearance of 
Jayne Mansfield is a sexual occasion. She does 
not disguise the event, she makes it for us. She 
does all that can be done with an instant of speech 
or photograph — sexuality flows from her in un- 
dulant and almost comic fullness and implies what 
is still there. She seems to mock herself with good 
humor and surplus. It is wrong to think the dark 
tradition is without humor or full of gloom — Poe 
is one of the comic writers ...even Walden has 
humorous passages. And why is Mark Twain im- 
mortal? 

Would a small child seeing Jean Harlow in a 
film remember? Or would he think in his simpler 
world, that all women are like Harlow — or that 
they should be. Jean Harlow has a gift of common 
and almost perfect love — there is nothing unat- 
tainable in her. She has a shadowiness — but it is 
the darkness of a comedy that depends on a higher 
vision of her soul—her sexuality is white and 
simple and not dark. Harlow has no demand or 
ecstasy of the flesh — but she searches for feel- 
ing and has a gift of intense and gentle pleasure. 
I think a child might remember Mansfield more 
...in the night. 

Perhaps Harlow is most to the man or youth 
who has suffered from love. 

And there is Marilyn Monroe who is a classical 
balance of men’s desires; she is the most under- 
standable for she contains all — she is no special- 
ist but a perfection — she is understood at once 
but the understanding is not casual. Monroe is 
neither black nor white — she’s rosy. 

Harlow shows the simple greatness of women — 
she is an embodiment of simplicity and flow of 
pleasure. There are more beautiful eyes than Har- 
low’s — but there is no more beautiful creature. 

Mansfield brings to memory faces and bodies 
of childlike challenging sexual ecstasy. But should 
it be challenge? Harlow makes me think of tender 
pleasures without threat. There are huger breasts 
than Jayne Mansfield’s — but there are few beings 


like her, and the others hide their Blackness be- 
hind a cold face. 

Let us give honor to beauty in all beings and 
set men and women free so they may make their 
secret selves apparent. Let’s not block Jayne Mans- 
field’s unmade acts of sexual and voluptuous 
greatness, nor any other creature’s. What would 
be the fulfillment of any person’s qualities and 
talents? The Greeks were wise with their beauties 
and praised supernaturality and naturality alike 
—and loved women’s flesh. Let all beauty be 
named and recognized as beauty. 

A Lover would not deny the blackness of Jayne 
Mansfield —even tho he prefers his own ma- 
donna. To deny is to cancel a part of what love 
may be. I’m tired of voices of definition and 
denial. 

The dark quality of Mansfield in each being 
should be cherished —even when there is only 
a trace — and she flows with it. Harlow and her 
quality are loved. We will carry Jean Harlow into 
Space, and Mansfield is still among us. For truth 
there must be liberty of all loves. 


Man, free thinker, are you really solitary, reasoning 
On earth where life shakes everything? 

Your liberty is disposal of your forces 

But the Universe is absent from your resolutions. 


Respect an active spirit in the beast. 

Each flower is a spirit-genius locked to Nature. 

A love mystery lives in metal. 

All is sensate! And everything is mighty on your 
being. 


Beware in the blind wall a prying stare. 
Matter is equipped with a voice! 
— Don’t make it serve a single impious use! 


Often in a dark being lives a hidden god. 
And like a newborn eye, covered by lids, 
A pure spirit rises under the skin of stones. 
— Gerard de Nerval 


An eternal love-shot lies in all that’s modern, 
and the hallucinations of pure beauty are as size- 
less as a universe. Man and woman and child 
know their loves and hungers, and the irises and 
constellations are one thing. Cuba, and anger, and 
gold will not change or become less warm by lies. 

Blackness, sexuality and freedom must not be 
denied in any shape — or they wither. Love and 
the Mysterious knock at the door! To deny any 
beauty is to deny a part of liberty — but every- 
one is free do that. To deny any beauty is to 
deny a part of truth AND ALL DARK WHITE 
LOVELINESS! 
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REFLECTIONS ON MOTION PICTURE ANIMATION 


Alexandre Alexeieff 


I began to draw in 1905 at the age of four, 
in a villa where my parents lived on the shore of 
the Bosphorus near Istamboul. I began by draw- 
ing boats, because at each instant there were 
boats passing across the panorama which, like a 
Chinese scroll, unrolled itself before my eyes 
from the Black Sea to the Sea of Marmara against 
the background of the Anatolian shore. After the 
boats, I drew panoramas of the Bosphorus with 
crenelated fortresses, (Rumeli-H issar) with war- 
riors running to the assault. What interested me 
was to render the movement of these summary 
figures drawn with a few lines. Later, toward the 
age of 7, I succeeded in drawing galloping horses 
in profile. It was at this time that I encountered 
the little tin soldiers manufactured in Niirenberg. 
The elegance of their design and their movement 
which the German draftsmen succeeded so well 
in rendering constituted for me a marvelous 
drawing school. Later, when about 10 years old, 
I saw my oldest brother make a praxinoscope, 
the function of which was to give the illusion of 
movement; I imitated this by drawing in a little 
note-book a moving object phase by phase: there 
was a windmill with arms which turned, an aero- 
plane which took off, turned around, and land- 
ed. They were my first films. 

At the age of 20 I helped destiny to bring me 
to Paris where I became the pupil of Serge Sude- 
kin, set-designer and inspirer of the Bat (Chauve- 
Souris) Theatre. The actors of this theatre mimed 
the movements of mechanical toys, developing 
the theme of the “Nutcracker” of Dumas who 
was himself influenced by Andersen, the true in- 
ventor of the animation of toys and objects. I 
painted and afterwards designed stage sets and 
costumes for 5 years. I then taught myself en- 
graving and became an illustrator of de luxe 
books, an art which I practiced successfully for 
a decade. But this was the epoch of art films: 
Chaplin’s earlier films, Caligari, The Blue An- 
gel, Man Ray’s three films, and finally Bartosch’s 
film, Eine Idee, based on a book by Masereel, 
decided me to try my luck and to enter into con- 
tact with a larger audience (there being no more 
than 15,000 customers of de luxe books in 
France). 

I was afraid of the Eldorado atmosphere which 
held the motion picture studios prisoner; the 
theatre had already taught me the role played by 
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chance in collective creations, distorting the in- 
tentions of the individuals who participate in 
them. I considered the animated cartoon good 
for comics, not for the poetic atmosphere which 
was the life-substance of my engravings. I would 
have to invent a motion picture technique such 
that I might, entirely alone, make pictures with 
half-tones, grays, and indistinct forms. I made this 
invention and built the first pin-screen in associa- 
tion with an American, Miss Claire Parker of 
Boston, who later became my wife. We illustrat- 
ed together Night on the Bare Mountain of Mus- 
sorgski, theme used again after us by Walt Disney 
in the United States and Rigal in France. We had 
a success in the press unequaled for an 8 minute 
film; the newspapers and revues predicted the 
most brilliant future for us, but not a single mo- 
tion picture distribution circuit beyond the mo- 
tion picture theatre Pantheon in Paris and the 
Academy Theatre in London asked for our film 
(released in 1934). 

We decided to make no more animation films 
without having distribution assured in advance: 
this meant limiting ourselves to advertising films, 
which had in France a real market but which 
paid badly. We were the first to make colour 
films (Gasparcolor) in France and obtained im- 
mediately a reputation for quality on the market. 
We established, I may say, a class of films in this 
domain without precedent and which were paid 
better and better by a certain number of progres- 
sive and powerful advertisers. The second world 
war interrupted this development; we resumed 
our small production in Paris in 1951. The only 
film made by us between 1939 and 1951 was 
“En Passant” which the Canadian National Film 
Board asked us to make for them during our stay 
in the United States, and for which we construct- 
ed a second pin screen, the first having remained 
in Paris. The first was composed of 500,000 
pins, the second of 1,000,000 which made it pos- 
sible to produce effects analogous to the charcoal 
drawings of Seurat. 

All our advertising films have been made by 
animating three-dimensional objects without re- 
sorting to the pin-screen, because of the colour. 

Since 1951 we have been developing the tech- 
nique of a new kind of animation: instead of re- 
cording frame by frame a stationary object, we 
often record frame by frame moving objects 


which are connected with compound pendulums. 
We have built in Paris a robot, driven by a com- 
pound pendulum, which draws on one frame of 
the film while the camera makes one long ex- 
posure. After having thus made one frame, we 
rewind the robot which executes the following 
frame in a like way, etc. The results thus obtained 
are new, and very useful in certain particular 
cases, notably in the case of abstract pictures. 

Our yearly production is limited at present to 
3 or 4 minutes, and I find it sufficient: to aug- 
ment the number of workers would tend to dim- 
inish the quality of the films: I believe it essen- 
tial to avoid confusing the methods of mass pro- 
duction with those required to establish proto- 
types. Our films have an incomparably wider dis- 
tribution than feature films: they are often seen 
several times by the same persons; their quality 
must therefore be more concentrated than that of 
feature films. 

I am not qualified to speak of the direct mo- 
tion picture. My main interest is for the animated 
motion picture, which can attain an artistic qual- 
ity comparable to the masterpieces known in the 
older arts, like painting, the dance, music, 
sculpture, and above all poetry. The shortness of 
animation films appears to me relative. Most of 
Chopin’s Preludes last about a minute; the Sev- 
enth lasts 32 1/2 seconds but one remembers it 
all one’s life; the Mona Lisa is a small picture in 
comparison with the immense canvases produced 
by the manufactory of Rubens: Rubens is a great 
painter only in his small canvases, painted person- 
ally by himself. And when I am told at the end of 
a screening which only lasts a minute: “What a 
shame that it is too short!” I am happy to hear it. 

In Russia where I was born, the motion pic- 
ture was called “Illusion”; we used to say: “to- 
night we are going to the illusion”. I am interest- 
ed in animation because the movement which we 
think we are perceiving is illusory: it never hap- 
pened. I am less interested in the direct motion 
picture because it reconstitutes movements which 
once really happened. If words are the raw mate- 
rial of literature, and sounds of music,-the raw 
material of motion picture animation is movement. 
Plastic form is necessary only because we cannot 
perceive movement without forms (two or three- 
dimensional). The “how” of movement is the real 


aim of animation. The rest, such as beauty of 
form and colour, is accessory, and even cumber- 
some. 

I believe that all forms: words, sounds, colours, 
volumes, movements,- have a meaning. They do 
not possess it of themselves; it is men who give 
them a meaning. Different meanings, in fact, in 
so far as the interests of human beings differ. 
Meanings, often erroneous or illusory. Such mean- 
ings are the more valued by the mind inasmuch 
as they are its own creations. For example, take 
a series of circles, each bigger than the last. They 
give on the screen the impression of an advanc- 
ing circle. This impression does not correspond 
to what really happened, but it is far more im- 
pressive than the real advance of a circle because 
of an unreal rhythm in its growth. There must be 
a resemblance with, and a difference from, real- 
ity in a work of art, which pleases by its ambiguity. 

What I also like in the animation film is the 
power to bring to life the spectator’s imagination 
and senses by that kinship between movement 
and rythmic sounds which is at the origin of the 
dance, and which manifests itself already in our 
childhood, when at table, we play forbidden 
games with spoons and forks, games out of which 
Andersen has made fairy tales. 

But what I care for above all in animation is 
the power to master the tempo of thought and 
emotions in the audience. It pleases me to con- 
struct over a period of four months a synthesis 
whose presence on the screen will last only one 
minute, during which the audience cannot with- 
draw its attention for even a fraction of a second. 

I hope that with the progress in motion picture 
technique, the lovers of moving pictures will be 
permitted to see them when they wish and ac- 
cording to their choice, as one chooses a poem 
to read or a record to which to listen. If such a 
day comes, the notion of a film repertory will 
be definitely established, and with it the new art 
will be consecrated. It will then be perceived that 
as in private libraries, the public’s preference will 
go to works of reference and to poetry. 

In the meantime, public and private film li- 
braries, and television are preparing, albeit with 
as yet rudimentary techniques of distribution and 
transmission, the way to such a future. 

1956 
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A BACKGROUND TO FREE ANIMATION 


Douglass Crockwell 


Sometimes the situation is intolerable. The 
black is resistant, the red too tentative; oppres- 
sive indecision muffles the whole. With slight re- 
petitive movements the forms express their frus- 
tration. The motion slows. The tension increases. 
How will this situation develop? What course is 
inevitable? From moment to moment the artist 
is confronted with this problem in free anima- 
tion. And each solution brings its own new set of 
problems. In a sense this is automatic animation, 
unplanned, each pause a turning point, each sec- 
ond the father of the next. 

While this is but one of the many ways to ab- 
stract animation, it is probably one of the most 
provocative. The dramatic sequence loses its clas- 
sic form, moving from uncharted point to unchart- 
ed point, yet retaining the logic of each minute 
transition. This is the way I have chosen. 

In 1934 when I first became interested in the 
art of comic animation it was already well devel- 
oped, with a number of studios in operation em- 
ploying hundreds of artists and craftsmen. Be- 
cause of the involved technique, thousands of 
man-hours were required for even a short length 
of finished film. The inevitable high cost made 
it necessary that popular themes be executed, 
and what is more sure-fire than a comic strip. 
Disney moved soon to fairy tales, but it has been 
only in the last few years that more adventurous 
themes have been chosen, still, unfortunately 99% 
cute. 

It has always been this high cost that has held 
back animation experiment. My own first thoughts 
were of a series of key drawings on a serious 
theme which could later be activated in a com- 
mercial studio. The problem of financing, at first 
hovering only in the background, soon became 
dominant. This, along with a growing doubt of 
the technique, slowed my effort and indicated a 
need for a new approach. Later I learned that 
Leopold Survage had started just such a project, 
completing over a hundred key paintings before 
his death in 1914. One other series of this type 
(swirls and other plastic weavings), painted by a 
young artist from Texas, was shown in 1939 in 
the Museum of Modern Art. From my subsequent 
experience it seemed that these free flowing forms 
could not have been satisfactorily translated to 
film by the current jumpy studio technique. The 
continuity between drawings made on separate 
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celluloids was suited only to quick motion. Slow 
flowing motions became wriggly and jerky. 

After a long period of frustration I decided to 
close my eyes and do something. Any kind of 
form that moved would be a success. Out went 
the themes and planned sequences, the compli- 
cated symbolism. On my easel I could make a sim- 
ple form in paint, and I could change its shape 
gradually by adding to it or taking away from it. 
All that was needed was a single exposure mo- 
tion picture camera set up in front of the chang- 
ing form. Stop-motion was old, but for commer- 
cial picture animation it had given way to the 
mass production of the multiple-cell method. 
Tentatively I built a simple table with sloping 
glass surface and camera mounted overhead. 
Everything was crude. The 16 mm camera 
had no single exposure release. A quick flick of the 
finger sufficed. Light came from a single bulb. 
Everything else was comparable. A short se- 
quence was painted, photographed and devel- 
oped. The paint itself looked too rough and dis- 
turbed the illusion; so afterwards it was applied 
to the underside of the glass. For a year or so, 
with this simple animation stand, some quite sat- 
isfactory experiments were completed. Subse- 
quent complication of the stand through im- 
proved models, in a way hampered the actual 
production of animation footage. The archaic re- 
strictions of the early equipment, I believe, really 
added to the primitive aesthetic characteristic of 
my films. 

Later footage is more accurately animated, 
smoother, freer in space, and better planned, but 
perhaps not more interesting. Facility is a decep- 
tive virtue. The “change and shoot” method can 
be applied of course, to many mediums other 
than paint. Paper cutouts, putty-like plastics, sol- 
id objects can all be put into motion on the stand. 
They move as inanimate forms, as life forms, as 
symbolic forms. The motion, inherent or applied, 
has all the virtues and vices, tension and slack- 
ness, of human and non-human beings. Transfig- 
uration becomes reality. 

Music I have neglected, for the need has not 
been apparent. It has been used well as accom- 
paniment or integral part, I know. Some anima- 
tors have painted their own sounds. Unfortu- 
nately, others have allowed the music to domi- 
nate, even to keying every motion to a musical 


beat. I believe the beauties of abstract anima- 
tion are worthy of expression in their own right. 

One special animation technique is worth men- 
tioning. A three-dimensional block (3” x 4” x any 
length) is thoughtfully built up of many pieces 
of colored wax interlaced and twisted to form a 
progressive composition. The end of the block 
is successively sliced off and photographed. The 
resultant animation is delightfully fluid and 
unique. If some of the waxes are transparent or 
translucent, the motion becomes strangely anti- 
cipatory and unworldly. This is a controllable 
medium with untouched potential. It presents 
oddly enough, a concrete three dimensional an- 
alogy to the metaphysical concept of the Long 
Body, the four dimensional trail left by an ob- 
ject as it moves and exists in time and space. On 


the practical side, however, this medium could al- 
low an artist to produce a personalized animated 
sequence without camera at little cost, provided, 
of course that a photographic center existed where 
wax blocks could be sliced and photographed on a 
mass basis. This is a project for the future. 

Stop motion, in general, is essentially a one- 
man technique which allows a_ considerable 
amount of personal expression. In most aspects 
it is slow, however, and just to become acquainted 
with its many variations requires a lot of time 
and experiment. The temptation to explore in all 
directions at once is quite overpowering. Until a 
geographical background has been developed, 
charting the explored areas, most animators will 
be afflicted with this wanderlust. But, wander as 
you will, free animation is very exciting. (1955) 


SOME NOTES ON PAINTING AND FILM-MAKING 


Jerome Hill 


All of the arts, as separate and distinct as they 
are, bear certain resemblances to each other, 
make use of each other sometimes in direct ways, 
sometimes obliquely. 

The film maker must be a man of varied gifts. 

As one who practises in the two fields of cine- 
ma and painting, and tries to bring to the first 
some of the centralized control and freedom of 
expression of the second, may I put down a few 
words about the relationship, as I see it, between 
the two arts. 

The work of making a film divides itself rough- 
ly into three steps: What takes place before the 
“shooting,” the “shooting” itself, and what takes 
place after the “shooting.” These three are quite 
distinct processes (in many films, under the con- 
trol of entirely different people). For the purposes 
of this text I will assume that a film is being made 
under the aegis of one man. 

The first step— before the “shooting” — con- 
sists of story writing and script preparation. Here 
the cinematographer plays a role that is vaguely 
comparable to a writer. Because the magic mo- 
ment of fixing image to film, and word to 
sound track, is still in the future, he is free to 
plan, to improvise, to dream. He is in control 
of his medium. He is (under ideal conditions) 
working on his own time. Chance, theoretically, 
plays no part. 

I will for the moment pass over the second 
period, the actual “shooting” of the picture, for 
here none of these conditions is true. 


In the third period during the editing process, 
the film maker is again more or less on his own. 
The raw material is at hand. It must be turned 
into a film. In principal, he is again in com- 
plete control. This is the stage at which, in my 
view, he is most completely a cinematographer, 
and I hesitate to compare him to an artist work- 
ing in any other art. A choreographer has per- 
haps some of the same problems, or even a 
musician for, after all, rhythm (and I mean rhythm 
in time) is the guiding principle here. Cinema, 
like theater and ballet, exists simultaneously in 
both time and space, but its time aspect predomi- 
nates over its space aspect. 

What of this “space” aspect? After all, film 
is, even if only secondarily, a visual art, and 
therefore must be in some way comparable to 
painting, but from what opposite poles do the 
two arts arrive at this point of similarity and 
to what different ends are the same means 
used! One of the prime functions of the painter, 
for example, is to lead the eye of the observer 
around over the surface of the picture, to effect a 
revelation, to discover after certain primary im- 
pressions, subsequent relations that throw new light 
on the main theme. The viewer can take his time. 
In contrast to this, the eye of the film spectator is, 
or should be, drawn instantaneously to one and only 
one element on the screen. Any “leading around” 
that takes place must be through the action in the 
shot, or through the sequence of shots that follow. 
The spectator is no longer on his own time. He 
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is in the hands of the film maker. How often 
during the making of Grandma Moses, did I real- 
ize that I was wrestling with another art, an in- 
compatible art. I remember trying to seck out 
possibilities of movement, of animation within the 
framework of the canvases. I felt it was impor- 
tant to emphasize detail, anecdote, gesture, rather 
than the plastic values of the picture as a whole. 

Antonioni has compared the two ways of “see- 
ing” in a recent article in “Sight and Sound.” 
“For a painter it is a matter of uncovering a 
static reality, a rhythm that can be held in a 
single image. For a director the problem is to 
catch a reality which is never static, is always 
moving towards or away from a movement of 
crystallization.” In this last he could be talking 
about music. 

Let us now consider the second step in the 
process of film making — the actual “shooting,” 
the crucial days when the sensitized emulsion 
on the film stock receives the fatal impress of 
“image in time,” from which the film will be 
wrought. These “shooting” days are periods of 
inconceivable pressure and potential confusion. 
Time is always precious. The human element 
looms large. The creative act turns into a vast 
communal effort that continually runs the risk 
of getting out of hand. Chance plays an exag- 
gerated role. A theater man would feel at home 
here, certainly not a painter. 

What I am trying to say is that basically the 
two arts are uncongenial.* In my own case, and 
at the risk of sounding like a Jekyll and Hyde, I 
must admit that I have never painted while mak- 
ing a film, nor filmed while I was painting. Even 
the places where I carry on these careers are not 
the same. I find that in the two means of expres- 
sion, entirely different thought processes are 
called on. Other reflexes are at work. Other liv- 
ing patterns have to be established. 

Is there then no resemblance between these 
two arts? 

I think there is. 

Among the arts that exist primarily in time, 
film is unique in that, although it involves a 
performance, when this performance is over there 
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*I made these notes before I knew the work of Stan 
Brakhage. Having now seen Dog Star Man, I would 
like to do a rewrite job. However, what I wrote still holds 
good for cinema as I knew it. But now there seems to me 
to have been born an art which, essentially filmic, in- 
vades at the same time very drastically the domain of 
painting. Although Brakhage in speaking of his work uses 
musical terms, he is able to dispense not only with music 
but with all sound, His are “moving pictures” in all the 
many senses of both of these words. 
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remains an original opus that doesn’t have to be 
re-enacted or re-created. Each time a film is 
shown it bears the inalterable stamp of the orig- 
inal product put upon it by its creator. In this 
characteristic, cinema has its only true resemblance 
to painting, and by the same token to the other 
plastic arts — sculpture, architecture etc. — those, 
in other words, that exist primarily in space. 

In preparation for the confusion of the “shoot- 
ing” sessions, and to diminish the margin of con- 
trol loss, I have found one way that the two arts 
of painting and filming can be harnessed with- 
out their pulling against each other. Several days 
before the “shooting,” more often than not the 
evening before, with the location already well in 
my mind, and the script in front of me, I make 
rapid thumb-nail sketches of each scene to be shot. 
In the left margin is the first frame, and in the 
right, the last. If it is to be a long, detailed track- 
ing zoom, boom or dolly-shot, additional inter- 
mediate steps must also be indicated. 

These illustrated pages, clipped into what I call 
the “Bible,” lie open in the director’s chair the 
next day for all to consult. The director of Pho- 
tography, and the operator need little further in- 
struction from me in the placing of the camera. 
They grasp the type of shot to be made, where 
it will go, and what lens to use. The lighting men 
understand their problems, the script girl and 
wardrobe people have fewer questions to ask. 
Even the actors feel better after they have looked 
at it. 

It occurred to me soon after I started, that the 
drawings were too detailed, uselessly so. Further- 
more I was spending too much time on them. With- 
out falling into an unintelligible shorthand, I tried 
to work out a technique that would be more rapid 
and at the same time more expressive. [See illus- 
trations on pages 34 and 35 — Ed.] 

In apparent contradiction to what I have been 
trying to put into words, there are two incidental 
ways in which the ability to paint and draw have 
been of help to me (if only incidentally) in mak- 
ing a film. Scene painting, so essentially a part of 
theater, took on a cinematographic meaning in 
Open The Door And See All The People, where 
one of the characters, the daughter of a deceased 
great actress, is obliged by her grandmother to live 
in isolation surrounded by the scenery of her 
mother’s plays, and dressed in her mother’s cos- 
tumes. These sets or flats, instead of being actually 
painted full size, were large photographic “blow- 
ups” of small sketches I had made. [See stills on 
pages 36 and 37 — Ed.] 
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Samuel Fuller 

1826 Canyon Drive 
Hollywood 28, California 
February 24, 1964 


Mr. Andrew Sarris 
Film Culture 


' G.P.O. Box 1499 


New York 1, New York 
Dear Mr. Sarris: 


Thought you'd like to see step-by-step set of stills from 
my latest picture THE NAKED KISS. This is the scene I told you 
about in New York. 


In order to obtain closeup moving shots for shock effect, 
Constance Towers was photographed by the man she attacks in the 
opening shots of picture. He wore a camera, the eyepiece secured 
to his eye with strap round head, and she actually struck him 
with her purse. For reverse, she photographed him, striking him 
viciously, and action of her arm and body moved with camera. 


The story is of a prostitute who decides to abandon her way 
of making a living to live a normal life, settles down in a small 
town, obtains a job as a nurse's aid in an Orthopaedics Hospital 
because of her love for children, which she cannot have, and is 
loved by all the handicapped children. She falls in love with a 
handsome millionaire who, after learning of her past, still wants 
to marry her. She is the happiest woman in the world until, 
several days before her wedding, she surprises him in his house, 
and finds him molesting a little girl. When he explains, after 
the child runs off, that only reason he was marrying a prostitute 
was because with her sordid background she'd be able to under- 
stand a sex deviate and live with him as a front for his perver- 
sion. Shocked and angered, she kills him. At first nobody be- 
lieves her story. Finally, she is vindicated. The townspeople 
are indebted to her for exposing and killing the child molester 
and want her to remain in town but she turns her back on the 
"nice" way of living and returns to her profession of prostitution. 


Am working on screenplay of ESCAPE FROM HELL, the Vietnam 
Story of 1964. Haven't yet completed script of THE CHARGE AT 
SAN JUAN HILL, story of the Spanish-American War. There is a 
sex story I have in mind which I plan to shoot sometime this. 
year. It is ODD WOMAN IN and has only three characters, one man, 
two women. 


Warmly, 


eee | 4 lees 


Samuel Fuller 


1. OPENING SHOT OF SAMUEL FULLER’S “THE 
NAKED KISS’’—THE PROSTITUTE ATTACKS 
HER DRUNKEN PROCURER. 


3. PROCURER GRABS PROSTITUTE’S HAIR. 


4. HE PULLS OFF HER WIG. 


5. THE PROSTITUTE IS BALD. 


6. ANGERED, SHE CONTINUES HER SAVAGE 
ATTACK. 


7. PROCURER FALLS, STRIKING HEAD. PROSTI- 
oaee SQUIRTS CHARGED WATER IN HIS 
ACE. 


8. AFTER TAKING MONEY BELONGING TO HER, 
SHE GOES TO MIRROR. 
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VAMPYR - 


AN INTERVIEW WITH BARON DE GUNZBURG 


Herman G. Weinberg and Gretchen Weinberg 


“When I look back over those ten years, it 
seems always to have been the Fourteenth of 
July. The tricolor was always flying.” 

Maurice Sachs 


Baron Nicolas de Gunzburg: I was born in 
France. My father was Russian, my mother Polish- 
Brazilian. One night the Count Etienne de Beau- 
mont gave a fancy dress ball, the theme of which 
was opera. Valentine Hugo and I made an en- 
trée dressed as Huguenots. Carl Dreyer was 


NG: Like everyone else, I was dying to get 
into the movies. Through mutual friends, Jean 
Hugo the painter, and his wife, Valentine, the 
stage designer, both of whom knew Dreyer, Jean 
Hugo having worked with him on The Passion 
of Joan of Arc, I met Dreyer. The next day he 
asked the Hugos if they thought I would act 
in his next film and I, of course, jumped at the 
opportunity. 

He wanted to do a film in three versions, 
French, English and German, and I spoke all 
three languages. My father had died so I was 
free.... but there was such a family fuss when 
I decided to be an actor that I had to use a 
pseudonym, so we thought up Julian West, as it 
had to be the same in all languages. 

HW: Had you heard of Mr. Dreyer before 
meeting him? 

NG: Yes, his reputation in Paris was very 
great and I admired his film, Joan of Arc, very 
much. 

HW: Who’s idea was it to do Vampyr? 

NG: Dreyer wanted to do a story dealing with 
the supernatural, and together we read a great 
many books and found that the Sheridan le Fanu 
stories were the most suited for what he had in 
mind. 

HW: Did Bram Stoker’s Dracula come up at 
any time? 

NG: I’m sure we must have talked about it 
when we were looking for a ghost story. The 
only other ‘horror’ film J ever liked was Mur- 
nau’s Nosferatu. 

HW: I understand you produced the film. Did 
you produce any other films afterwards? 

NG: No, I didn’t. I never thought of sponsor- 


ing another film for two very good reasons. The 
first was the lack of time, the second the lack 
of money. Originally, I was not supposed to be 
the producer of the film, but something fell 
through and I decided to go ahead with the 
project. 

A cousin of my father’s had been a backer of 
Diaghilev. I was taken to the Ballet Russe as a 
child, instead of Punch and Judy. In the years I 
myself worked with the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, I thought up a scenario for them after a 
motor trip through Nevada. The result was 
Ghost Town, choreographed by Mark Platoff 
with music by Richard Rodgers. I did not sponsor 
it but found the money for its production. 

Since those days, magazine work has taken up 
all my time. I was with Harper’s Bazaar for six 
years, then Editor-in-Chief of Town and Coun- 
try for two years. This spring will be my fifteenth 
anniversary at Vogue where I am a senior fash- 
ion editor, and I love it. 

However, I did do a little more acting. I went 
to Hollywood for a screen test for Fox and acted 
there in a small theatre. When Fox became 20th- 
Century, no one there wanted an actor who 
wasn’t even under contract. 

HW: Who was Christen Jul who worked on the 
scenario with Dreyer? 

NG: He was an old friend of his but I don’t 
remember anything more about him. 

HW: What was Dreyer’s method of work? Was 
there any special way in which he imbued the 
actors with the film’s eerie mood? 

NG: He made us act completely naturally. He 
made us feel that the mysterious story we were 
acting in was true. A lot of takes were required 
for each scene and a great deal of rehearsal 
took place. Each scene was shot three times for 
the French, English and German versions when- 
ever there was any dialogue involved. It was 
shot silent with all of us mouthing the words. 
The sound was put in later at the UFA studios 
in Berlin, as they had the best sound equipment 
at that time. 

Dreyer was a very kind man but when direct- 
ing he became very hard. During the shooting 
he was very intense, a strange mixture of under- 
standing patience and childish impatience that 
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could turn at any time into fits of uncontrol- 
lable temper. He used to get scarlet in the face 
everytime the camera started to click: I’ve never 
seen anyone get so red. He was always taking 
us to strange places to shoot....I wasn’t there 
all the time, however: I got right back to Paris 
when he let me out... I was very grand in those 
days. I had a Rolls Royce and a little white dog 
and a Russian ex-Colonel as my chauffeur. 

GW: Did you feel “imprisoned”? During the 
making of Joan, Dreyer used to work his cast up 
to obsession. 

NG: Not me, I never felt imprisoned. 

HW: How long did the shooting take? 

NG: About a year, counting periods of rest 
during different locations. 

The first scene was shot in the inn, shown at 
the beginning of the picture, in the early spring 
of 1930, and I remember returning from Berlin 
after the sound effects had been put in, at the 
beginning of July 1931. I remember this date 
specially as I had lent my house in the Bois de 
Boulogne to Elsa Maxwell to give a féte cham- 
pétre. When I got back I found the house had 
been entirely covered in blue satin by Christian 
Bérard who was in charge of the decoration. 
The place for the windows luckily had been cut 
out, but my very simple house, where the keeper 
of the Bois lived, had been turned into an 18th Cen- 
tury baroque pavillion. 

HW: Why was the Chateau de Courtempierre 
chosen as the locale? 

NG: Dreyer and Jul had found it and it 
seemed to fit ideally into the picture. Dreyer 
spent several weeks there writing the script and 
we had quite a time there. It was the kind of 
place that could have been haunted..... I don’t 
know if it was, but it was by the time we got 
through with it! 

HW: Did you contribute to the scenario in any 
way? 

NG: I don’t remember, really, but I’m afraid 
I generally poke my nose into such things. 

HW: Is Dreyer really the mystic he is reputed 
to be? Was he a religious man? 

NG: I know nothing about his religious senti- 
ments and I don’t know about him being a mys- 
tic, because he’s a completely tense and earnest 
person, completely dedicated to his work. It’s un- 
derstandable that he should be considered a mys- 
tic. 

HW: Had he any personal thoughts on the sub- 
ject of vampirism or any such superstitions, him- 
self? 
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NG: I don’t think so ....it seems to me that 
he and all of us really took the idea of vampir- 
ism as something for a good subject and method 
for a thriller. 

HW: How much of the film’s effects such as 
mist, fog, etc. were natural and how much were 
created by Rudolph Maté in his camera? 

NG: All the effects were completely natural. 
I don’t know technically about the camera ef- 
fects of Maté but I remember that we used to 
shoot at dawn every day because the light, Drey- 
er thought, gave the best effect of sundown. 
The mist and fog were real. Dreyer didn’t use 
any gauze or other things in front of the camera 
lens at all. The land on which the Chateau was 
situated had ponds and lakes, and mist was al- 
ways rising from them. You can imagine what 
it was like to get up at 4 A.M. and rush out- 
side before the light went. All the scenes that 
look as if they were shot at night were shot in 
the morning. If we missed the light, we had to 
wait until the next day, or shoot interiors. 

(Here began the inevitable questions about a 
fantasy film: what in it was real?) 

GW: Was that a real grave shown in the film? 

NG: Of course! He wouldn’t have a false one! 
The book on vampirism seen in the film was a 
real one, too, but I can’t remember where he 
found it... 

GW: Was the woman who played the vampire 
a sweet little old lady? 

NG: I hope so. I believe her name in the 
film, since it’s not in Le Fanu’s book, was real 
also. The man who plays her assistant was also 
very nice—but he looked wicked. The cast 
were characters Dreyer found in the most unex- 
pected places and circumstances: in shops, in 
cafés. He would suddenly come in and say he’d 
found these persons, they were the right people 
and he had to have them — and he always did. 
Their physical demeanors had a lot to do with 
his choosing them. The only professionals in the 
film were Maurice Schutz and Sybille Schmitz. 

(Here the Baron clutched his throat, bared 
his teeth and did a harrowing imitation of Sybille 
Schmitz as the vampire’s victim in the film). 

NG: The animal sounds in the film were not 
real. The sound effects, too, were put in at UFA, 
and the animal sounds such as a cock crowing, 
a dog barking and parrot cries were done by pro- 
fessional imitators; I don’t think they even 
thought of natural sound then and it was ob- 
viously easier to have professional imitators than 
to wait for a cock to crow. No one knew how 


to use natural sound in those days. 

Each actor specialised in only one animal cry. 
There were about ten of them in a row, making 
these weird noises. The only voices of the actors 
that were their own were mine and that of Sy- 
bille Schmitz, who was in Berlin at the time. 

GW: Why is the word ‘vampyr’ spelled that 
odd way? 

NG: I think it looks more scary and effective 
that way. 

HW: Was Vampyr regarded at the time as a 
French or German film? 

NG: Well, it was really regarded as a Dreyer 
film and no nationality seemed to be applied 
to it. 

HW: Did Dreyer work with Wolfgang Zeller 
on the score? I thought it extremely appropriate. 

NG: I know they worked a lot together on it 
but, of course, that happened after the film was 
shot and I was already far away. 

HW: Do you recall any anecdotes in connec- 
tion with the making of the film? 

NG: I remember that in the scene where I 
fall in the meadow, and only my shadow gets 
up, I found a five-leafed clover, after having 
thrown myself on the ground a dozen times. I 
kept it on me for months but was told later that 
five-leafed clovers bring bad luck. 

The Chateau de Courtempierre was run by 
servants that Dreyer had found in the neighbor- 
ing town of Montargis. We all ate in the large 
dining-room. The meals were remarkably good: 
everyone was saying how good the food was. The 
meat was specially appreciated by one and all 
until, by some indiscretion on the part of the 
cook, it was discovered to be horsemeat. From 
then on no one would eat anything anymore. 

Oh, I enjoyed making it very much, I was 
mad for punishment in those days. 

HW: What was the reaction to it when it was 
first shown? 

NG: It was first shown in Copenhagen where 
it was a great success, both with the audience 
and the critics, because of Dreyer being also a 
Dane, I think, and then shown in Berlin in 1931. 
There, the audience screamed and booed; I left 
before it ended. It was said that there was a 
clique of people in the theatre who resented that 
vampirism should be represented in this manner. 
They certainly had already fixed ideas on the 
subject — and they weren’t ours. The daily press 
did not like it either. 

The reaction in Paris was mixed: certain peo- 
ple absolutely went over and over again and were 


fascinated by it. Among them was Misia Sert, wife 
of the painter José-Maria Sert, who was a great 
admirer of Dreyer and specially of Vampyr. She 
was painted by nearly all the famous Impression- 
ists and was a very beautiful woman and an extra- 
ordinary person. All the people who knew of 
Dreyer went to see it. Others, curious, went be- 
cause a friend of theirs, myself, was in it. 

HW: I remember Misia Sert — Ravel dedicat- 
ed his La Valse to her. 

GW: Are you still a film fan? 

NG: [m afraid I find that as films grow long- 
er and longer, my enthusiasm grows shorter and 
shorter. 

HW: How do you find the world of the arts to- 
day compared to the one you knew in the late 
20’s and early 30’s? 

NG: It seems to me that we all felt in the 
20’s that everything was being done for the first 
time and extremely important. Nowadays all the 
young people seem to think that what they’re do- 
ing is also brand new and just as important, so 
I suppose in the long run it all comes to the 
same. 

HW: Have you heard from Dreyer since then? 

NG: Yes, I often saw Dreyer after the making 
of the film, as we had become great friends but 
I lost track of him since I came to live in America 
in 1934. 

HW: How did it happen that the re-release of 
Vampyr took place after this long 30-year period? 

NG: I had really not thought about Vampyr for 
many years when suddenly Raymond Rohauer 
came to see me and told me he would like to buy 
the rights from me and reissue it. It was, of 
course, a very pleasant surprise and we made a 
contract. All this is about to happen and I could 
not be happier about it. 

When I see it again and I realise that after 
thirty years there’s nothing dated about it, except 
maybe the hat I’m wearing in the first scene, 
which was the last time I ever wore a hat, I’m 
very proud to have been able to help an artist like 
Dreyer and I wish it all the success I hope it 
will have. 

GW: Did Dreyer wear a costume also at that 
ball? 

NG; (Smiling) Not him.... 

GW: It must have been a unique experience 
for you. 

NG: (Thoughtfully) Yes, I suppose it was... 


Copyright 1964 by Raymond Rohauer. No part of this 
interview may be reprinted without permission. 
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ROSSELLINI REDISCOVERED 


Andrew Sarris 


Within the past decade or so, the ritual of the 
director’s retrospective has become so prestigious 
that, in the immortal words of Jimmy Durante, ev- 
erybody wants to get into the act. This is all to the 
good if it makes us aware of the singer as well as 
the song. Unfortunately, most directors do not 
merit all this attention, and the ones who do may 
get lost in the shuffle. Yet, who is to say at this 
point which politique shall prevail? It is probably 
wiser to cover all bets and satisfy all cults by 
screening everyone than to risk overlooking some 
obscure talent. Nevertheless, a sense of proportion 
is helpful in this preliminary stage of inquiry. Cults 
notwithstanding, only on the high level of creation 
occupied by a Rossellini or someone comparable 
does the retrospective demonstrate its ultimate 
value. 

Despite the inevitable gaps, an even dozen to be 
exact, in the recently concluded Rossellini pro- 
gram at the Museum of Modern Art, enough of 
the director’s work was unveiled to confirm the 
familiar observation that films are created by in- 
dividuals rather than by movements. After many 
years of reading solemn analyses of “neorealism,” 
one must now enclose this term within pejorative 
quotes to indicate how meaningless it has become 
as a beacon of the Italian and world cinema. It 
seems that everyone is more sophisticated today 
about what passes for realism, neo- or otherwise. 
Wobbly camera movements, grainy prints and 
ragged wardrobes no longer entrance an audience 
with their daring veracity. Ugliness often looks 
more calculated than beauty, and crudity more 
mendacious than slickness. 

Then also, freer access to the cinema of the past 
has discouraged some of the agitation for treat- 
ments of the flaming issues of the hour. After all, 
nothing dates faster than yesterday’s newspaper, 
and who is particularly aroused today by the plight 
of Hauptmann’s weavers? It was to be expected 
that the reaction against exclusively sociological 
criticism untarnished by formal considerations 
would lead, in some instances, to exclusively for- 
mal criticism untarnished by sociological consider- 
ations. Curiously, Rossellini does not wind up as 
high man on either totem pole. If you like your so- 
cial parables straight, De Sica is your man. If for- 
mal abstraction is the order of the day, Antonioni 
is more appropriate. Because both the manner 
and matter of Rossellini’s films are more difficult 
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to define, there has been a tendency to relegate 
his contributions to the naive past. This is hardly 
fair. When Open City erupted in America in 1946, 
critics were concerned more with the social prin- 
ciples of film-making than with the individual per- 
sonalities of directors. The notion that directors 
could or should make films in terms of what they 
felt instead of what society needed was still an un- 
formulated heresy. Consequently, Rossellini was 
first misunderstood and then dismissed for not liv- 
ing up to certain critical misconceptions. It is not 
his fault that interpretations of his early films were 
oversimplified to provide unsophisticated argu- 
ments against Hollywood, nor that most Ameri- 
cans were so unfamiliar with the Italian cinema 
that they assumed that Magnani, Fabrizi and Pag- 
liero had been picked up off the streets. 

One must be honest about the political disen- 
chantment as well. If the alliance of a priest and 
a Communist in Open City misled some critics into 
claiming Rossellini for the engaged popular front 
only to be confounded by his fervent religiosity in 
The Miracle, Europa 51 and The Flowers of St. 
Francis, they had only themselves to blame for not 
examining Open City more closely in the first 
place. The transfigurations of the Communist into 
a Christian martyr, and the priest into a partisan, 
suggest today an ironic temperament at work. 
Nevertheless, by the time of Paisan (1948) and 
Germany Year Zero (1949), Rossellini’s American 
critics barely tolerated the contrivances of his 
plots for the sake of his documentation. The mys- 
tic was obscured by the realist as meaning was 
lost in milieu. After the Ingrid Bergman scandal, 
his films became too confidential for any wide- 
spread critical discussion. His career, like 
Bufiuel’s, was viewed as an alternation of shocks 
(The Miracle, Stromboli, The Flowers of St. Fran- 
cis) and apparent failures (Europa 51, Strangers, 
Fear). Cut off from the normal channels of distri- 
bution and exhibition, Rossellini failed to inspire, 
except in France, the specialized research accord- 
ed to persecuted artists. His work came in all 
shapes and sizes. The Miracle was detached from 
its Magnani-Cocteau companion piece and tour- 
de-force, La Voix Humaine, to comprise the third 
part of the American Renoir-Pagnol-Rossellini 
package, Ways of Love. He contributed episodes 
to The Seven Deadly Sins (Envy) and We Are the 
Women (with Bergman). A Toto vehicle, Dove’E 


La Liberta, was not released outside of Italy for 
many years. Joan at the Stake was never released 
commercially, not that it particularly deserved to 
be, and a film called La Machina Ammazacattivi 
was completely suppressed. Between 1949 and his 
commercial revival in 1959 with General Della 
Rovere, Rossellini was treated in America as a vag- 
abond director who had lost his way when, in fact, 
he had moved far ahead of us. 

Retrospectives aside, Rossellini’s work con- 
tinues to be inaccessible in America. India, one of 
the prodigious achievements of this century, may 
never be released commercially, and prospects are 
equally bleak for his three films since General 
Della Rovere: Era Notte a Roma, Viva Italia! 
and Vanina Vanini. Under these conditions, it 
is hardly surprising that Rossellini has been peri- 
odically eclipsed by Visconti, De Sica, Fellini and, 
most recently, Antonioni. Yet, now that some of 
the dust has cleared and various career backlogs 
have become available to clarify legendary repu- 
tations, Rossellini must be accorded the top posi- 
tion in the Italian cinema. Or, as the late André 
Bazin might have dramatized this conclusion: 
Vive! Rossellini! A bas! Antonioni! 

Strange as it may seem, the films of Rossellini 
are far more revolutionary in style and content 
than those of Antonioni. Why has this been so 
difficult to see? (And I ask as an erstwhile cham- 
pion of Antonioni against the Philistinism of the 
daily reviewers.) Possibly, I suppose, because deep 
down in our critical souls, we all yearn for the well- 
made film. Antonioni has the advantage all 
around the edges, that is, literally around the 
edges. His frames are cleaner, his compositions 
more precise. The acting in his films is more even, 
or at least more controlled, and his plots have that 
deceptively modern look which is achieved by 
mere pointlessness. He is very slow, especially 
since I] Grido, and slowness is generally consid- 
ered a function of depth, justifiably in the case of 
a Carl Dreyer, much less so in the case of a 
Satyajit Ray. Antonioni’s people are much fancier 
than Rossellini’s, and that is no longer considered 
a liability. In the re-inverted snobbery of the art 
film circuit, it is now more impressive to call An- 
tonioni Jamesian than Marxian. More important is 
the fact that contemporary cliff-dwelling audiences 
are more intrigued by Antonioni’s moody neurot- 
icism than by Rossellini’s heroic vitality. For the 
time being, what we call Western Man finds the 
sunset more meaningful than the sunrise. 

Yet, it is curious that the very critics who de- 
nounce Hitchcock and Chabrol for their alleged 


viciousness embrace Antonioni and his cinema of 
impotence, perversion and bestiality. Certainly 
nothing could be more vicious than the final se- 
quence of La Notte where Antonioni drifts away 
from his coupled protagonists with the evasive 
camera movement and overhead angle of the biol- 
ogist, and this after two hours of sexual distaste. 
By contrast, Rossellini has more compassion for 
the cats, dogs, monkeys, pigs, birds and elephants 
in his films. Not that Antonioni is without merit, 
but somewhere along the line, he has been grossly 
misrepresented. His butterfly-wing pinning of hu- 
man figures within frozen geographical and archi- 
tectural compositions suggests nothing so much 
as the enclosed puppet cinema of Marienbad with- 
out the unifying materialistic conceptions of Res- 
nais. I suspect that someday Antonioni’s now im- 
pressive ambiguity will be reappraised as chilling 
vacuity, the product more of a flawed psyche than 
of a diseased age. 

It can be argued, of course, that Rossellini and 
Antonioni are not, strictly speaking, comparable. 
In fact, their respective cinemas can be described 
in terms of polar relationships. Rossellini’s meth- 
od is intuitive, Antonioni’s preconceived. Rossel- 
lini exploits the personalities of his actors to create 
his characters. Antonioni annihilates his actors to 
achieve a tabula rasa for characterization. On 
the surface, at least, Rossellini is as direct as An- 
tonioni is devious. With Rossellini, particularly, it 
is the body of his work which lends meaning to 
individual parts. By contrast, any one of Anton- 
ioni’s films can stand apart from the rest. Rossel- 
lini is therefore more the diarist and Antonioni 
more the storyteller. One may go further and say 
that Rossellini is more the finder and Antonioni 
more the searcher, and perhaps the pendulum is 
swinging back to the finders — Renoir, Mizogu- 
chi, Ford, Bufiuel — and away from the search- 
ers — Resnais, Fellini, Bergman, Kurosawa, but 
admittedly this line of inquiry would take us too 
far afield. 

It does follow more closely, however, that the 
ritual of the retrospective is more essential to an 
understanding of Rossellini than to an under- 
standing of Antonioni. If Rossellinian cinema is a 
personal diary of the life and thought of its direc- 
tor, even such lesser efforts as his curiously stilted 
mise-en-scene for the Claudel-Honneger-Berg- 
man Joan at the Stake can serve as footnotes to 
the main chapters. Rossellini’s vision is remark- 
ably consistent even when his visualizations can- 
not bear objective scrutiny as detached aesthetic 
objects. 
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Perhaps where Rossellini and Antonioni can be 
compared more aptly is in the realm of sensibility, 
and here Rossellini is supreme. He is the only 
Italian director with a world view. He is, in fact, 
the only genuine European. Open City, Paisan 
and Germany Year Zero are still shaped by ideas 
regarding the points of view of Italians, Germans, 
Americans and Englishmen. For Rossellini, his- 
tory functions without ideal communication. Men 
possess an inner force which transcends the nice- 
ties of language, and when the time comes, they 
do make the important moral decisions. 

There is a characteristically Rossellinian mo- 
ment in Viva Italia! when Giovanna Ralli takes 
it upon herself to signal Garibaldi to make a land- 
ing, a decision which costs her her life. We have 
seen her previously close-up hearing and seeing 
her father arrested as a spy for Garibaldi. Rossel- 
lini’s camera follows her down the stairs with the 
unobtrusive attention devoted to Bergman in past 
pilgrimages. But when his heroine reaches the 
beach, he draws back from her to emphasize the 
vast lateral distance involved between a moral 
impulse and a moral decision. Suddenly, she 
makes her run with a lantern, and is killed. Gari- 
baldi’s revolution sweeps over the beaches, over 
the forgotten girl. The camera keeps its cosmic 
distance. Rossellini cannot cheapen this heroic 
moment with a sentimental close-up. By retaining 
his historical perspective, he convinces us that 
his heroine was indeed heroic enough to die for an 
idea. What is more remarkable about this sequence 
is the unity of the idea and the image. Where 
Bufuel’s ideas sometimes transcend his images, 
and where Chaplin’s images sometimes transcend 
his ideas, there is in Rossellini little or no separa- 
tion between style and substance. If there be such 
a thing as a cinematographic language, and I firm- 
ly believe there is, Rossellini requires the least 
translation. 

Even Rossellini’s adoption of the zoom begin- 
ning in 1957 with his controversial documentary, 
India, now seems an inevitable extension of his 
vision. Although Rossellini did not have the zoom 
at the time of Paisan, certain shots, particularly in 
the Neopolitan and Florentine episodes, now seem 
to demand it. It is not, of course, the zoom itself, 
which is important here. Anyone can play with a 
zoom, and I use the verb “play” advisedly because 
my first exposure to a zoom lens was in connec- 
tion with the televising of outfield play with the 
old Brooklyn Dodgers in the early fifties. Someone 
must have noticed its eerie quality because it is not 
used too extensively anymore. The zoom is an ugly 
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cinematic device which foreshortens time and 
space. Perhaps, some perceptive television camera- 
man realized that the spectator preferred to retain 
a perspective on the distance a ball was hit, with 
a long shot of the outfielder in action, than to sud- 
denly share the intimacy of the outfielder’s pri- 
vate world at the expense of the total spectacle. 
(Bazin’s aesthetic formulations on spatial integri- 
ty are admirably suited to live television, if not en- 
tirely mandatory for the cinema.) 

Why then is the zoom so appropriate for Rossel- 
lini? Because when Rossellini wants to establish 
the moral relationship between one character and 
another, between one detail and another, he is 
not unduly concerned with the scenery in between. 
If he were a dialectical materialist, he could em- 
ploy montage and its implied oppositions. Instead 
Rossellini’s unified vision of the world transforms 
even the traditional implications of montage. In 
the beginning of India 1957, Rossellini presents a 
series of moving images depicting the varieties of 
vessels borne by hand and head. His rhythmic cut- 
ting of movements has a curiously tearing quality 
as if a fabric were being stretched and strained in 
all directions to dramatize the essential cohesion of 
its varied threads. Where most other directors 
might use a shot series to emphasize the variety of 
things, Rossellini always comes back to the cen- 
trality of things. Similarly, he almost invariably 
prefers the circular pan to the lateral track. The 
pan, unlike the track, retains a fixed point of view 
from which to record experience. For Rossellini, 
the universe is round and everything comes full 
circle. 

The zoom not only supplements the devices by 
which Rossellini expresses a unified and circular 
vision of the world; it enables him to endow his 
later, post-General Della Rovere work with a dou- 
ble vision of history as a remote and immediate 
experience. It is as if a painter could establish a 
dynamic relationship between his painting and one 
of its internal details. Garibaldi’s men fight on a 
hill. Long shot equals then. Zoom shot equals 
now. The two shots in tandem are no longer lim- 
ited to an imitation of an event. What we are 
watching is our own aesthetic and ideological dis- 
tance from the event. We are also watching the 
capacity of man to act as if he were watching his 
acts from a great distance away in time (history’s) 
through space (cinema’s). If Rossellini did not 
have the zoom, he would have had to improvise 
with the movement of the crane (too scenic) or the 
montage of camera placement (too mechanical). 
Because ideas are abstract and images are con- 


crete, Rossellini has been compelled to sacrifice 
many of the most sensuous resources of the cine- 
ma in order to preserve the unity of his art. His 
camera follows man without ever crowding in close 
enough to lose man’s context. This rejection of 
technical facility stamps Rossellini as a master of 
the modern cinema. 

Rossellini’s latest films will hardly galvanize 
the American art circuits at this late date. Institu- 
tions like the Museum of Modern Art and the New 
York Film Festival can perform useful services by 
periodically reviving Rossellini through retrospec- 
tive exhibitions of his work. There is much more 
to be said about Rossellini when his later work has 
been made more accessible to American audi- 
ences. Till then, Rossellini, like Mizoguchi, must 
remain a European legend honored along with 
Lang, Hawks, Hitchcock and Homer in Jean-Luc 
Godard’s seminal masterpiece, Contempt. But 
that’s another story and another article. 

ROBERTO ROSSELLINI (1906— ) 

FILMS: SHORTS 1936 — 1940: 1936 — 


SKELETON KEYS 


Francois Truffaut 


When Cahiers du Cinema decided to devote 
an issue to the films of Alfred Hitchcock, I 
planned that my contribution would be an article 
on Criticism with relation to Hitchcock’s Films. 
But from the start of my research I was so put 
off by the amount of nonsense written about him 
that I gave up the idea, since I still have a few 
friends in the profession! For instance, one critic 
found fault with the happy ending of Suspicion 
and, in another article, he was indignant that 
Cotten had been made to die at the end of Shad- 
ow of a Doubt. In both cases he accused the cen- 
sor without realizing that he was definitely wrong 
in one of the two cases. Besides, and I'll prove 
it further on, he was wrong in both. 

I prefer therefore, to give the readers of Ca- 
hiers some general reflections on a “cinéaste” 
who, according to my personal hierarchy I place 
only after Renoir, Rossellini and Hawks. How- 
ever, what I find more serious — perhaps be- 
cause of the very esteem which almost always ac- 
companies it, is the misunderstanding of which he 
is the complaisant victim. Placing hardly any val- 
ue on what one calls “keys,” since closed doors 
should be battered open with crowbars, and re- 
volving doors don’t count since they have no 


Dafne. 1937 — Prelude a lApres-Midi dun 
Faune. 1938 — Fantasia Sottomarina, Il Ta- 
chino Prepotente. 1939 — La Vista Terese. 1940 
—Il Ruscello Di Ripsottile.e FEATURES: 1941 
— SOS 103 (with De Robertis), La Nave Bianca. 
1942 — Un Pilote Ritorna. 1943 — L’Uomo Del- 
la Croce. (Before Open City, Rossellini was asso- 
ciated with Giannini’s L’Invasore and Pagliero’s 
Desiderio.) 1945 — Open City. 1946 — Paisan. 
1948 — Germany Year Zero; L’Amore (com- 
posed of La Voix Humaine and The Miracle). 
1949 — La Machina Ammaczacattivi, Stromboli. 
1950 — The Flowers of St. Francis. (Rossellini 
was associated with Pietrangeli on the script for 
Biagetti’s Medico Condotto.) 1952 — Envy (Sth 
of The Seven Deadly Sins), Europa 51 (The Great- 
est Love). 1953—Dov’E La Liberta, Ingrid 
Bergman sketch in We Are the Women, Strang- 
ers. 1954 —Joan at the Stake, Fear. 1957 — In- 
dia 57. 1960 —General Della Rovere. 1961 — 
Era Notte a Roma, Viva L’Italia! 1962 — Vanina 
Vanini. 1963 — First Episode in RoGoPaG. 


locks, I opted from then on for this “bunch of 
skeleton keys.” 

André Bazin was fortunate enough to have 
had two long meetings with Alfred Hitchcock, 
and I must quote here the most important pas- 
sage of his article: “I made him (Hitchcock) real- 
ize that one theme at least kept recurring in his 
main films... that of the identification of a weak 
character with a stronger, held in moral captiv- 
ity by the fascination excercised very deliberate- 
ly over him...as in I Confess, when the trans- 
ference of personality finds in the sacrament of 
penance a kind of theological confirmation. 

“When he finally understood my meaning I 
saw, for the first and only time in that interview, 
that he was struck by a sudden and totally unfore- 
seen idea. I had found the chink in that armour 
of humour. He smiled delightedly and I could 
follow the path of the idea on his face. Clearly, 
the more he thought about it, the more pleased he 
was to discover its accuracy, and it was from with- 
in himself that he found its confirmation — in 
the scenarios of Rear Window and To Catch a 
Thief. This is the only point where my influence 
on Hitchcock interpreters has been incontestable, 
but if this theme does exist in his work, it is the 
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Critics who have discovered it there.” 

I will attempt to prove to you, my dear André, 
that Hitchcock, while he remained silent, was 
thinking only of ways of making you believe that 
you had just revealed to him a secret which he 
was unaware of. I will not give it up: Hitch- 
cock lied to you and if you will only read this at- 
tentively, I hope you will admit it, because I 
am well aware of your unfailing good faith. 

André Bazin’s extreme kindness incites him to 
reassure us: in effect, what he is telling us is not 
to worry, that he himself recently experienced a 
similar disappointment with Wyler, and that my 
idea, though false, is good because it is ingenious. 

So one must conclude that we are bad bedfel- 
lows, or that our pride is inordinate since we wish 
to admire not the idea that we have of Hitchcock, 
but Hitchcock himself; we do not want a genius 
unaware of himself. I claim that Alfred Hitch- 
cock is more aware than Renoir and Rossellini 
and perhaps —as far as I am concerned — less 
great than they because of the total absence in 
his works of that which Gide called the “share 
of God”. 

In 1940 Hitchcock’s lifelong dream was real- 
ized: he landed in America. The first film that 
he shot there is Rebecca, and it is essential that 
I give a brief resumé of its action. Haunted by the 
death of his wife Rebecca, mysteriously lost at 
sea, Maxime de Winter falls in love with a young 
woman, and marries her. From the moment of 
her arrival in the family mansion Manderley, the 
new Mrs. de Winter is harassed by the gover- 
ness Mrs. Danvers, who was devoted body and 
soul to Rebecca. At a fancy-dress ball Mrs. de 
Winter appears in front of her husband dressed 
in a costume which she had made in great secret 
with Mrs. Danvers’ advice. When he sees the cos- 
tume Maxime becomes violently angry; this dress 
was one that Rebecca had worn, and the man- 
euver of Mrs. Danvers would have succeeded if 
the circumstances of Rebecca’s death had not 
finally been revealed — finally to restore order. 

Thus in Hitchcock’s very first American film 
the theme of the transference of identity appears 
with a psychological force greater than the use 
of the double which one finds in several of his 
English films, among them The Lady Vanishes, 
and also Foreign Correspondent, which follow Re- 
becca in chronological order. Foreign Corres- 
pondent tells the story of a young journalist who 
unmasks a Nazi spy (Herbert Marshall) and mar- 
ries his daughter (Laraine Day). 

In 1942 — Suspicion, where Joan Fontaine 
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believes that her elegant and charming husband, 
whom she knows definitely to be a gambler, a liar 
and a swindler, wants to poison her. Few spec- 
tators notice that from Lina’s first suspicions the 
direction, objective as it was, becomes subjective 
and that from there on, sharing her anguish, it 
is normal that we begin to dramatize the least 
event with her. (Cary Grant loves his wife, he is 
not a murderer, and has no desire to kill her). 
That is why the end of the film is the best pos- 
sible end for it, since there are innumerable films 
where the husband is guilty and dies (Gaslight 
of Cukor, re-make of Gaslight by Dickinson tak- 
en from a play by Hamilton, Undercurrent of 
Vincente Minnelli, etc). 

I will pass quickly over Saboteur which, like 
Foreign Correspondent, is nothing but an excel- 
lent detective story, but I should like to mention 
that Priscilla Lane, prisoner of German spies, be- 
lieves that they want to poison her with a glass of 
milk, as in Suspicion. (“Where there is an anti- 
dote, there is poison’’, said the detective in Bizarre, 
Bizarre...) 

And so we come to Shadow of a Doubt which 
is (after Suspicion) Hitchcock’s second impor- 
tant film. Here a sequence of 16 frames taken 
from the film itself would express perfectly what 
I want to say, but since that is impossible, words 
will have to replace it, inadequate as they are. 


1. A furnished room; pensive, fully-dressed, 
stretched out on the bed, is Uncle Charlie 
(Joseph Cotten). Important point: the head is to- 
wards the right of the screen, and the door at the 
back is on the right side of the wall. 

2. Two men are looking for Cotten; he comes 
out of his house; he is followed, but manages to 
fool the two policemen. 

3. In a little American town. Pensive, fully- 
dressed, stretched out on the bed is Charlie New- 
ton (Teresa Wright), Uncle Charlie’s niece. The 
direction of this sequence is identical with that 
in which Cotten was first presented to us, but 
it is reversed: Teresa Wright’s head and the door 
at the back are on the left of the screen. 

4. A sort of moral confusion takes possession 
of the Newton family. Charlie suggests inviting 
Uncle Charlie to spend a few weeks with them; 
she leaves for the post office to send the telegram, 
but just then a cable arrives for the Newtons: 
Uncle Charlie announces his arrival. 

5. Uncle Charlie arrives; the whole Newton 
family is waiting for him on the platform at the 
station. 


6. Uncle Charlie has been the guest of the 
Newton family for some days, and all seems to 
be going well; it is only the audience which has 
guessed that Uncle Charlie is that murderer of 
rich widows whom the police are looking for. 

7. Two young men who claim to be jour- 
nalists, but who the audience as well as Cotten 
guess to be policemen, come twice to the house, 
question the family and photograph Uncle Char- 
lie; in spite of himself. 

8. One of the two “journalists”, Jack Graham, 
takes Charlie to the cinema. On the way back, 
they sit down on a public bench. Charlie refuses 
to believe in her Uncle’s guilt, but promises the 
police to say nothing to him. 

9. The investigation continues. Uncle Charlie 
commits two blunders which arouse and confirm 
Charlie’s suspicions. 

10. One morning, in front of the Church, the 
police tell Charlie that they will have definite 
proof in a few days; the police are following in 
the East, another suspect whose comings and 
goings in the towns where the murders were com- 
mitted correspond to the dates on which they were 
committed. 

11. Then follow two attempts to murder Char- 
lie, under the guise of accidents. (We are shown 
Cotten sawing a step in the stairway, opening the 
exhaust of the car and locking the garage). But 
one evening Uncle Charlie announces his depar- 
ture. The man the police were following in the 
East, the second suspect, fled as they were about 
to arrest him at an airfield and died, crushed by 
the propellers of a plane. 

12. Convinced now of Uncle Charlie’s guilt, 
his niece still hesitates to denounce him. “Your 
mother would die if you did”, he says; but she 
entreats him to flee; he refuses. 

13. The dossier for the investigation is closed, 
but will Charlie speak? Second scene at the sta- 
tion; the Newton family accompanies their dear 
Uncle Charlie to the train; the children want to 
get in also. Charlie goes in with them. The train 
starts, the children descend, but Cotten prevents 
Charlie from getting off with them, and as soon 
as the train picks up speed he tries to push her 
out; but she struggles and it is he who falls out, 
and is crushed by a train coming from the oppo- 
site direction. 

14. Last sequence. Second scene in front of 
the Church: only Charlie and Jack who are to 
be married, know the truth. From the Church 
one hears the funeral eulogy for Uncle Charlie, 
the benefactor. But this same Church later on 


will reverberate to the strains of a wedding march: 
Charlie will become Jack’s wife, she will become 
a woman. 


To the theme of identity, which I have diffi- 
culty in believing is unconscious here, must cor- 
respond an obsession with the number Two. It 
is in fact in this manner that the extraordinary 
rhythm of the film is constructed. 

Identical presentation of the two Charlies, two 
scenes at the Church, two scenes in the garage, 
two visits by the police, two scenes of the New- 
tons’ at the dining table, two murder attempts, 
two scenes at the station, framing the action and, 
above all this which is admirable, two suspects, 
one in the West, the other in the East, who are 
both crushed to death, carrying their secret with 
them. 

For the rest, nothing prevents us from thinking 
that the other suspect, on his side, had murdered 
some of those widows. 

In Notorious as in Foreign Correspondent the 
heroine is the daughter of a spy. The opening of 
Notorious shows us Alicia, a high-society wreck, 
with a life and behaviour disrupted by alcohol, 
who becomes a spy because of her undeclared 
love for Devlin. Her mission leads her to marry 
the Nazi spy Sebastian. When, without her real- 
izing it she has been found out, and Alicia’s hus- 
band starts to poison her slowly, Cary Grant 
finally admits his real feelings for Alicia and ar- 
rives just in time to save her. 

In Under Capricorn, whose scenario Jean 
Domarchi describes in detail elsewhere, Lady 
Harietta will follow the same road as Alicia, the 
road which leads from alcohol to poison. Accus- 
tomed to the effects of alcohol Alicia, as well as 
Harietta, do not suspect that they are being pois- 
oned, and it is only the fear of this poisoning that 
is able to reveal to them the horror of their past 
life, and efface it for ever. One does not pay 
enough attention, when speaking of Under Ca- 
pricorn, to the fact that Sam Flusky payed for 
the murder that his wife committed. Harietta, 
having killed her brother to defend Sam, accom- 
plished in fact Sam’s murder, i.e. the murder that 
Sam could have committed. 

It is the same situation in Strangers on a Train. 
Robert Walker offers to get rid of the tennis 
champion’s wife for him in return for which he, 
Farley Granger, has only to rid him of his father, 
a stupid old man. It is the same idea of murder- 
exchange outlined in Under Capricorn. But there 
are no Hitchcock couples without the idea of dom- 
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ination, and if Judith Anderson, Cary Grant, 
Cotten, Madame Konstantin and Margaret Leigh- 
ton terrorise respectively Joan Fontaine (Mrs. de 
Winter), Joan Fontaine (Linda), Teresa Wright 
(Charlie), Ingrid Bergman (Alicia), and Ingrid 
Bergman (Harietta), Robert Walker and Farley 
Granger in Strangers on a Train as John Dall 
and Farley Granger in Rope, offer us a sinister 
variant on the abject union of a madman and a 
coward. Make no mistake about it: Hitchcock 
condemns the heroes of Strangers on a Train as 
unequivocally as those of Rope. 

I Confess, and those who can read between 
the lines will understand Jacques Rivette’s ex- 
cellent criticism of this film in Cahiers, takes up 
again this basic theme of exchange: the priest lets 
himself be judged for a crime he has not com- 
mitted. But the criminal sacristan is more inno- 
cent than the priest because, taken by surprise 
while stealing, he kills in self-defence. The 
crime, then, was not his but the Priest’s, since the 
victim was blackmailing Anne Baxter because 
of the Priest, whose fiancée she had been long 
ago. 
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Dial M for Murder, like Strangers on a Train, 
deals with a perfect crime through an intermed- 
iary. I know very little about Rear Window, but 
the subject of To Catch a Thief deserves to be 
described in detail in that it renews with great 
ingenuity the theme of identification: Cary Grant 
is the chief of a gang of thieves whose activities 
take on an international and quasi-official stand- 
ing, which saves him from being bothered by the 
police. Then follow, on the Cote d’Azur, a series 
of robberies which bear the mark of Cary Grant, 
of his pride and his glory. They imitate, in a sort 
of a way, his hold-up technique. Naturally the po- 
lice are powerless and because of the harm 
caused, Cary Grant decides to set himself to catch 
the imitator, and arrives at the conclusion: “Since 
he imitates me and plagiarises from me, I can 
guess his intentions by asking myself what I 
would do if I was me, that is if I were he trying 
to be me”. 

One sees how faithful Hitchcock has been to 
the themes which he hasn’t ceased to deal with 
since Rebecca, enriching them from film to film 
to film by divesting them of their earlier irrele- 
vancies. It is without doubt in Under Capricorn 
and I Confess that that which I dare, without 
laughing, to call the message of Hitchcock, finds 
purest and proudest expression. One cannot de- 
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mand of Hitchcock that each year he offer us a 
film of equal importance — particularly since 
these two were the least commercial and least ap- 
preciated by the critics. 


The Biggest Liar In The World 


One doesn’t realize clearly enough the inferior 
position in which we critics find ourselves when 
face to face with the creator of a film. We spend 
two hours watching a film, seeing it badly be- 
cause if the story sets us thinking about one im- 
age, the rest rush past a vacant stare. But on 
leaving the film we still demand to know as 
much as the director who prepared his film, shot 
it, supervised the editing of it. All directors, even 
Marcel Blistene, know their films shot by shot, 
and the sound-track by heart. The homage that 
one can pay to an author or film-maker is to at- 
tempt to know and understand his book or his 
film as well as he does himself. 

When, on seeing Hitchcock’s films over and 
over again one realizes that in spite of the variety 
of sources and script-writers, the themes, the sit- 
uations, are always the same, it becomes obvious 
that when Hitchcock says “Well! It is true, but 
I never noticed it,” he lies deliberately. Because 
one cannot work for years (since 1947) on the 
scenario of I Confess without being aware of its 
similarity to Rebecca, Suspicion, Notorious, Un- 
der Capricorn and Strangers on a Train. It is not 
due to the machinations of the Holy Ghost that 
the films are so perfectly fitted together. One 
does not improvise the construction of a scenario 
such as that of Shadow of a Doubt. 


Why Does Hitchcock Lie? 


1. He was brought up by Jesuits. 

2. Its secret, because secret there is, is so sim- 
ple and based on so few words and so many im- 
ages that it is from them that the simple formula 
emerges. And moreover, the secrets of its mak- 
ing are not divulged. Hitchcock revels in being 
misunderstood, more so because it is on mis- 
understandings that he has constructed his life. 
Whereas a Graham Greene for example aspires 
to be a Catholic novelist and his novels to be 
metaphysical, Hitchcock prefers to remain in 
front of one’s eyes, the master of suspense. In 
the same way, the intellectual Hawks makes west- 
erns and comedies, while Yves Allegret “dabbles 
in the intellectual cinema.” Alfred Hitchcock is 
modest. He is not interested in festivals, with a 
jury to discuss the prize he should receive. He 


does it better himself. He has always told jour- 
nalists “My only good film is the one I have just 
finished.” Since he has made this announcement 
18 times, he must like all his films, and yet, to 
Chabrol who asked him: “Which is your worst 
film?” he answered: “All.” Lies. 

3. Hitchcock is a hitchcockian character; he 
loathes having to explain himself. He must real- 
ize, however, that one day he will have to be- 
have like his characters who assure their salva- 
tion by admitting this. But to admit that he is a 
genius is difficult, particularly when it is true. 


Hitchcock, Director 


We can never dispute the formal genius of 
Hitchcock, even though we are still squabbling 
over his responsibility for the scenarios that he 
shoots. 

It is evident that this permanence of themes 
whatever, so very rare in the history of cinema, 
is not irrefutable proof of his genius. In another 
this would reveal an “idée fixe” and an incapa- 
city for self-renewal. Since Hitchcock for 15 years 
now, is a film-maker of Hollywood, let us re- 
main in the field of American cinema. 

In 30 years of silent films, Hollywood has 
produced some masterpieces among which Grif- 
fith’s True Heart Susie and Murnau’s Sunrise 
appear to me to be the purest. In the same way 
that I am incapable of seeing True Heart Susie 
without thinking of Sergeant York of Hawks, I 
cannot see Sunrise without thinking of Hitch- 
cock. If in Murnau’s film the country woman is 
hawksian, it is the same stylisation of acting as 
when Milly dances perfidiously around Sam 
Flusky. The gag of the straps could be Hitchcock. 
There is again, the beauty of ideas, their finesse, 
their rarity, behind the image which they create. 

In its persevering mediocrity, French cinema 
offers the advantage of presenting us with 
touching fidelity, the image of what one must 
never do. 


—An Idea from the Cinéma Francais 


In Les Orgueilleux, Michele Morgan, newly- 
widowed, at the end of her resources, sends a 
telegram to her family, asking for money. The 
employee at the Post Office counts the number 
of words and tells her the amount, to which she 
replies “Take out ‘love’ ”. 

And that is typical of the ideas one finds in 
almost all French films. It is not an idea of the 
director Yves Allegret, but of the script writer 


Jean Aurenche. It has the double merit of being 
impressive and of giving Geneviéve Agel some- 
thing to think about. It has, on the other hand, 
the triple inconvenience of being base, of mak- 
ing each spectator an intellectual, and of affirm- 
ing the superiority of authors over their charac- 
ters since Michele Morgan is unaware of the 
cruelty of her “mot d’enfant” (child’s word). 


— And Here, an Idea of Alfred Hitchcock’s 


My well-known impartiality led me to pick two 
films which have a common subject — the down- 
fall of a woman, and her salvation. 

In Under Capricorn Ingrid Bergman is at the 
height of her downfall. In order not to see the 
reflection of her moral ugliness in her own eyes, 
she removes all mirrors from her home. Michael 
Wilding who has taken on the self-imposed task 
of making her come alive again, evokes for her 
the beauty of his native Ireland where “the gorse 
still grows on the top of the hills”. He takes off 
his jacket, holds it behind a window-pane and 
forces Harietta-Bergman to look at her still-intact 
beauty, as in a mirror. 

Since the job of dialogue-writers is to write 
dialogue, one knows better than to attribute this 
idea to them. This is an idea of Hitchcock’s, like 
the glass of water on the forehead of the Attor- 
ney General in J Confess. These are directorial 
ideas. A very good idea! 
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Renoir and Rossellini are the greatest contem- 
porary metteurs-en-scene, because they frequent- 
ly transcend the barrier of sound, and it is thus 
that their genius is affirmed. In this penetration of 
the barrier of sound they pass from the false to 
the more real than real. With the idea of the win- 
dow-pane in Under Capricorn I was seized by a 
similar vertigo, and that is why, as long as I am 
not able to find a similar idea in other directors, 
I will continue to insist on placing Hitch- 
cock above them. On the other hand, it is only 
normal that we would admire Hawks and Hitch- 
cock, the only cineastes who appear to have ab- 
sorbed the heritage of Griffith and Murnau, with 
something added. For, since The River, Monkey 
Business and Under Capricorn, the cinema has 
entered what we can well call “The Intelligent 
Phase”. 

Reprinted from Cahiers du Cinema. 


Translated by Aruna Vasudev 
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LOS ANGELES FILM FESTIVAL 


Jack Hirschman 


Something more than a report of the second 
Los Angeles Film Festival has to be given, for in 
a very important way the festival did not end in 
the early morning hours of February 13 with the 
choice of a winner of the $250 first prize, but it 
continued for a couple of days more, unofficially. 

As for the actual competition, some 40 films 
were entered. Screening began at 7 p.m. on Lin- 
coln’s birthday, and nearly nine hours later less 
numbed and bloodshot than we thought we’d be, 
John Fles, Stan Brakhage and I went off for break- 
fast to choose the winning film. 

The choice we made was a fifty-minute work 
by Stan Kaye called Georg. The decision was a 
majority one with Brakhage holding to his pre- 
ference for a cameo (Jess-like) work by Larry 
Jordan, while at the same time fully in agreement 
with the other judges that Georg is a work of au- 
thority, imagination and prodigy (it is the 20 year- 
old Kaye’s first film). 

Made on a shoestring of between three and 
four thousand dollars (for the most part up in a 
Topanga Canyon location overlooking the Pacif- 
ic), Georg was written by Kaye as well, who also 
plays the part of the title-hero’s voice. I say voice, 
because there is an intentioned Pirandello device 
in this film which works marvelously well. The 
film purports to be a record (in moving pictures, 
stills and tapes) of the life of an ‘unfortunate 
creature.’ What happens is that the film opens 
with Kaye’s (Georg’s) voice announcing the rec- 
ord to come, but what we subsequently see is that 
record actually being filmed. Georg in fact is 
the director of the film, or so the illusion is giv- 
en. The Georg we see is played by actor Mark 
Cheka, and Georg’s wife by Lynn Averil. Micro- 
phone and cable punctuate many of the scenes. 
In one scene Georg-Cheka puts microphone in 
front of his wife and says, Say something. More- 
over, as the film develops, the camera and micro- 
phone, i.e., the obsession of Director Georg to 
record his life, become another aspect of the sell- 
out ‘outside’ world intent upon crushing the sim- 
ple relationship between the couple. When the 
wife gets sick of the camera, of its directions, the 
suggestion is that she is sickening of the ‘visual’ 
Georg. In a memorable stop-action scene, Georg- 
Cheka attempts to seduce his wife (in the very late 
months of her pregnancy); and this scene is paral- 
leled with another in which the wife is seen try- 
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ing desperately to escape from the camera, scur- 
rying behind shack and bush, as though the 
camera were no less her seducer-husband, which, 
in fact, by extension it is. 

So that it would be dead wrong to read this 
film as a message film (the ‘story’ is of an ex- 
Nazi soldier made unfit by the last war to live in 
or with this civilization, who comes to America, 
marries, tries making it away from civilization 
(high above a large American city), only to find 
his ‘garden’ failing, his wife and infant both dead 
at childbirth, after the burial of whom he at- 
tempts to blow up a nearby missile site which has 
encroached his mountain, and is shot dead). Kaye 
is not interested in the kind of message implicit 
in the story, taken out of context. In fact, quite 
the opposite. For Georg himself is deeply respon- 
sible for the death of his wife, who wanted to 
‘go back’ but was refused by her husband, and so 
Georg’s last act has about it no simple pacifist 
cry but a ludicrous desperate whisper that tells 
us the most pathetically beautiful thing of all: that 
we ourselves are as much contributable to the 
destruction of the bridge between simplicity and 
complex madness as the civilization we often 
blame, because of our very frailness, our very un- 
fortunateness, to begin with. 

We have seen the kind of play with illusion 
and reality that Kaye dynamizes, in another film, 
in Shirley Clarke’s The Connection. Kaye’s treat- 
ment is more subtle, more authentic. I was myself 
most moved by what I would call a staggeringly 
profound blend of sophistication and innocence. 
And lest it be thought that Kaye has used his 
film-within-film device to get round the lack of 
‘polish’ of the film, let it be said that the absence 
of such gloss, the raw almost home-movie quality 
of the film does not detract one iota from the 
depth in composition of it, the perspectives this 
young director is able to achieve, the drama of il- 
lusion and reality in fact enhancing the despair 
implicit in the ‘story’ of the film in a way that 
the absence of such a dimension in a film of a 
similar order —I am thinking of Guns of the 
Trees — leaves that work — with whatever vir- 
tues of naked honesty —touching the ground 
too much, as a poem ought not to, at least overt- 
ly. From seeing Georg, I think we have seen the 
birth of an important American film director, a 
prodigal who brings Welles to mind; and that Kaye 


is native Los Angeles, and yet of another coun- 
try of the mind as well, contributes all the more 
to the sense of a destiny about his future films. 

Yet there is another, less public in many ways, 
side of the story of this second Los Angeles Film 
Festival. The week in Los Angeles coincided 
with a series of lectures and showings of the films 
by Stan Brakhage. For many who had not seen 
but one or two of Brakhage’s films; for myself, if I 
may say so, who’d looked forward to seeing more 
of his vocabulary, the week grew to be a thing 
of terrible beauty. 

Let me start from behind: the purity of this 
man’s vision and the mastery of his medium were 
things to behold with wonder. In my three years 
in LA never have I encountered anyone who 
left himself open for so much and yet was able, 
perhaps by that very vulnerability, to open up 
so much in those who were willing to be encoun- 
tered, either by the man himself (in lecture or in 
conversation) or by his films. I’m not thinking 
here merely of reconciling disparate film-makers 
to friendship by his presence, nor of bringing a 
sculptor and a poet to certain only half-accom- 
plished ridges in themselves. I’m thinking of the 
whole Raison d’Etre of Brakhage on display here 
in three universities, for BREAD, with all that 
that kind of tour implies. ’'m thinking of certain 
very delicate, very ripping American things this 
man put himself in the center of. 

With him came some hundred copies of his 
book, Metaphors on Vision. I read it through the 
first night, and later we talked at great length 
about many of the things in it, a struggle between 
the ‘taos’ of John Cage and Charles Olson which, 
it seems, we both had had to encounter some- 
where along the way; the aesthetics of film and 
poem, what Olson had opened, what Creeley, 
how Zukofsky’s work had strengthened his sense 
of film; and then The Hard Terms, how the lec- 
ture tour was absurd/damaging, how the univer- 
sities, by simply being unconscious.... And yet 
The Harder Terms, how Olson simply had had 
to surrender to a university, how Creeley was 
teaching somewhere in the southwest, Bob Kelly 
at Bard (and I sitting there with nine years teach- 
ing straight back of me, a perfessor-poet at 
UCLA, suddenly looking straight at the deeply 
inset eyes of An Artist and Husband and Father 
likewise himself — just left his job in South Da- 
kota, left Jane and the kids in Boulder with her 
folks, no future outside of With Them and The 
Film — and suddenly Olson’s words quoted by 
Stan in his book: “ ‘In the meantime, get to the 


center, quickly — don’t fuck around with small 
colleges ... get to the BIG centers, use them, you 
CAN, you know...’” were no consolation, eith- 
er to him whom I knew never would make it 
there, nor to me, who was there but half-sick with 
what ruthless usage (the only way a poet or film- 
maker CAN exist, Olson was right, in a university 
environment) must pay for at table or splice.) 
...90 it was that Stan, in leather doublet and 
without any weapon but the can of film in his 
hand, began very quickly to stand out in my mind 
like the last of a pack out of Sherwood Forest, 
understanding where the others had had to go to 
keep the tables moderately filled, perhaps even 
himself wishing for the safety of institution (since 
he’s got about as large a family as any poet in 
America). But there it was: his last job left, the rec- 
ognition still for the most part existing only among 
the makers and not the receivers of film poems, 
and nevertheless all the guy wore were open doors. 

Premise. Brakhage’s favorite word. He uses 
it almost always as verb: premises, premised. And 
it (almost) rhymes with his other favorite 
word(s): Bless you. Those are the two pivots of 
his being: (1) the Aesthetic Principle, (2) the 
Love. 

I felt the second all over the week. I saw the 
first whenever he spoke, and particularly in the 
allnight delicatessen in LA where he and John 
Fles and I sat down to breakfast after the nine 
hour marathon. Whatever positions we held be- 
fore the festival, I think each of us was open 
enough to have those positions overthrown by a 
fresh reality, a reality that would leave no ques- 
tion to judgment, especially as all three of us were 
hopelessly set against the possibility of really 
judging a film after, my God, nine hours of con- 
tinuous reeling. 

The fresh realities were there. But none so 
staggering as to leave no final question. All three 
of us agreed that Georg was the work of true 
imagination —Brakhage spoke of its ‘authen- 
ticity’ — and all three agreed that of the forty 
some odd films projected, none was a purely 
filmic tour de force. Where I, and I believe John 
Fles also, felt the need to recognize in Stan Kaye 
a rich and true imagination not excluding the 
literary and dramatically theatrical elements which 
inform that imagination; Brakhage, agreeing, dis- 
sented only in so far as, from his point of view, 
Jordan’s Patricia Giving Birth to a Dream by the 
Doorway lay closer to the heart of film. 

But there was no argument. It was just that 
a principle needed to be upheld. 
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One might, too easily I think now, pass over 
that principle. 

It was a principle that certainly could see and 
accept other modes of filmic expression as gen- 
uine, imaginative. And at the same time retain 
its own integrity of outlook. 

Expressed in his book, in conversation, it was 
expressed again that dawn of the 13th of Feb- 
ruary. 

One might, too easily I think now, pass over 
that principle, pass over the whole lesson of 
Brakhage if one did not know his own work. 

Two nights later at the same Cinema Theater 
where the festival was held, the Movies Around 
Midnight series which John Fles originated and 
out of which the festival grew, continued its 
showings. Four of Brakhage’s films were sched- 
uled, and two weeks earlier the audience had 
seen a preview of the ‘feature’ film of the night, 
Isou’s Venom and Eternity. 

Now whether the anti-film quality of the pre- 
view setup the audince I don’t know; nor do I 
know whether what happened happened out of 
the kind of freedom permitted that audience at 
the Cinema (which gets pretty loose, Saturday 
night etc.), or out of a general and incohate 


sexual fascism associated with experimental films, 

and finally, perhaps, I may come to agree with 
Stan that what happened happened because it 
happened and that’s the way things are and that’s 
what’s got to be permitted, finally, 

only I don’t think so at least right now when 
I think of the laughter and hooting and shitting 
that accompanied Daybreak, the laughter and 
hooting and shitting out the pain of a million sex- 
ual betrayals that accompanied Wedlock: An In- 
tercourse, and I feel nothing behind my anger 
but shame for those harmonicas that went off 
(like obscenely, man) during the silence of that 
masterpiece, Sirius Remembered. 

Which wasn’t the first time, I’m sure. 

And which won’t be the last, I’m sure. 

But for the record, which has got to be kept 
straight and made, if possible, straighter as a few 
of us return past the rows, past the kiddy section, 
past the now stilled adolescences: 

El Aye, you’re a dumbell at heart, now 
leave us, there 

is Sirius Remembered at the end, 

there is 

by Brakhage re- 

membered, alone 


OBERHAUSEN OBERHAUSEN 


George Moorse 


The Oberhausen City Hall stands like a new 
glass and concrete oceanliner in this dirty gray 
industrially genetic town. For the film festival 
a lot of furniture was moved around. The projec- 
tions take place in a very large Saal with magic 
curtain and no smoking. Over 800 films were 
screened, knowledge and appreciation of reject- 
ed films floats fragmented from group to group, 
and the mediocre selections are shown. Obviously 
this festival belongs to the East. Romania, 
USSR, East Germany, Hungary, Poland — ah, 
the Poles! the Poles! The audiences appear to have 
come to cheer the Poles. Film Polski leaflets drift 
through halls and rooms. “The Poles are great!” 
Well, they have got a good business going. World 
consciousness, communications, world economics, 
agonies, surrealism. Style they’ve got, the Poles. 

Dutch camera reporters stalk the bathrooms, 
notorious Americans raid the receptions, contact, 
contact, contact. Splendid admirals and hustling 
stewards. A few leap overboard. 

Here are a few angel-like creatures from East- 
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erm countries, softvoiced, with loving raped eyes. 
Cinéma verité east questions “boredom” (‘bore- 
dom’ for the West being conditioned result of ex- 
ploitation & concommitant stunting confusion of 
mind) by pushing it. Is this their engagement? 
The films are long. Workers, workers, working 
workers. Living faces. What are these people do- 
ing? Is everything okay, workers? Is this engage- 
ment of the eyes? 

EAST GERMAN FILM-MAKER: “TI worked 
6 months on a film about two workers who 
painted and wrote their own things in their spare 
time. We have many of them. When the film was 
finished — the night I completed the editing — 
it was taken away from me and locked up. Too 
bad. Then I made this film.” 

Workers in the snow. Live faces. 

German film critics pretend to rule the mind 
of the festival, appear to have no difficulty know- 
ing how to advance their careers, which films to 
support. 

A few beautiful films are shown. 


Istvan Szabo’s Thou is the poem of a girl; ob- 
viously Szabo loves the girl, the camera, cam- 
era girl & Szabo are all there & Szabo is looking 
for more things to accept in the world. 

Serge Korber’s Eva sans Treve seems to at- 
tempt something similar, but with what lack of 
subtlety. 

Tadeusz Joworski’s The Fountain is an exercise 
in Cinéma verité a la Poland. What are you doing 
with those beautiful people? Those faces and 
voices? 

The Man and the Sky (A. Dinkewitch, USSR) 
— spacious slow-motion poetry of parachute 
jumpers. Whole bodies flying through the clouds, 
a man and a woman falling to the earth, and the 
earth solid and green. An amazing, revealing, pro- 
found look at the girl jumper’s face as she lands, 
stands, returns, down. 

Prizes went to the right films for the purposes 
of the festival. Recognition and reward of inter- 
national style with commercial possibilities. 

K. Anger’s Scorpio Rising, shown out of com- 
petition, was one of the sensations of the festival, 
though many could not (& Germans would not) 
believe it was showing that. (And there was a 7- 
day saturation of films about Nazism — social 
comment, already, “You nasty people, look what 
you done!’... routine bad documentary lack of 
depth feeling VISION; German applause, pro- 
found silence, cheers for reminders... ‘Don’t let 
it happen again!’ A point that always goes over 
well in Germany where everybody knows that it 
happened, that it was revolution and these times 
are its fruition. It doesn’t have to happen again.) 

A lot of animated films were shown, giving 
much evidence of an international (Eastern) style 
reminiscent of Paul Terry cartoons of the thirties. 
One of these (Polish) which —no! it can’t be! 
amazing! how like Pirandello! — reveals the ani- 
mator toward the end, won a prize too. 

‘Sensation’ no. 2 (for fans of the passion of 
the German film industry) was Jakov Lind’s Die 
Ose (the loop) a bungled semi-fantastic, semi-con- 
ventional, semi-sexy, quasi profound 40 minutes 
of insecure direction & photography. It must have 
been a ball for the actors. Point is: Lind was sup- 
posed to take off with this tryout as the first Ger- 
man film maker. He didn’t. Atlas distributors 
quickly found a replacement in person of Vlado 
Kristl, a Yugoslav film maker now living in Mun- 
ich, whose Madeleine — Madeleine won the 
prize for Germany. Kristl’s approach is lovely 
(M—M, despite its theatricality, was the best 
German film shown) and it is quite possible that 


in him the Germans have their ‘new thing’. (Kristl 
is shooting a feature with international crew, in- 
ternational Gerry Vandenberg behind camera, in 
Ulm). 

At lot of business was done at Oberhausen, 
many films were shown and many more were not. 
On the seventh day crews of workmen began to 
carry the furniture away. Fasching on the Ruhr, 
confetti among the factories and mines and 
churches and tram tracks. The movies were re- 
tired to hotel and store rooms and the festival vis- 
itors admitted their carnival spirit, put on their 
masks and danced in front of the dark screen. 


FESTIVAL CALENDAR - 1964 
Cannes (competitive) ...... April 29 — May 13 


Melbourne (non-competitive) .May 29 — June 15 


Cracouie, France (Shorts) .......... June 1-6 
OOM  SOUASHAN: 4.066 sda nee venus June 5-14 
Berlin (competitive) ........ June 26 — July 9 
Karlovy-Vary (competitive) ....... July 4-19 
Montreal (non-competitive) ....... Aug. 7-14 
Venice (competitive) ..... Aug. 27 — Sept. 10 


IMAGENETIONS 
(continued from page 18) 


beat of the flower is over. And in the final image 
we are made aware of the eternity of solitude in 
which the slice of life, of time, the song, has tran- 
spired. And utter reality comes with a sudden 
shock. And yet, from the routine manner of the 
guard, we know he has come before, and will 
come again. We have seen not one day, but ev- 
ery day. As long as calendars are marked by men 
in prison, that song of love will go on. 

By shattering his artistic pattern with his last 
shot, Genet affirms its truth to life; and by invok- 
ing eternity, once more proclaims in religious terms 
that what we know as immorality, purified by suf- 
fering, attains its immortality. The mere spectator 
does not know this, but only, perhaps — like the 
guard — imagines. 
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COFFEE, BRANDY & CIGARS XLII 


Herman G. Weinberg 


“Fame is the sum of all the misconceptions circu- 


lating about an individual.” 
Rainer Maria Rilke 


“Tell Jean Cocteau that I adore him,” wrote 
Rilke shortly before his death. “He is the only 
person for whom myth opens its gates and from 
which he returns bronzed as from the seaside.” 

In Tokyo, on a world tour, Cocteau was given 
a cricket for a pet. He took it along with him 
across the Pacific on the S.S. President Coolidge 
on which Chaplin was also a passenger, with Pau- 
lette Goddard. The cricket, named Microbus by 
Cocteau, carried on like crazy, buzzing like a 
saw-mill in full blast, a thousand rattles turning. 
“I’m going to find Charlie Chaplin,” wrote Coc- 
teau in his diary. “On his shoulder, Microbus 
hasn’t a care in the world. He just sings.” One 
day Cocteau noticed his cricket’s antennae crossed 
which he interpreted to mean whatever is awful 
for crickets. Alarmed, he set it free in Los An- 
geles. 

Cocteau before the great Sphinx, a soliloquy 
by the Sphinx as recorded by Cocteau in his diary: 
“IT am here...I used to guard the tombs when 
they were filled and I still guard the tombs now 
that they are empty. But it matters little. The 
will to be beautiful, the fire of genius, the hu- 
man phoenix continually rising from its ashes, is 
what matters.” Visited at night, the Sphinx can 
be illuminated for a few piastres by a magnesium 
flare (it reminded Cocteau of the German Verey 
lights he experienced in the Yser trenches in 
Belgium in 1916) “revealing its ironic smile like 
that of a spy caught red-handed in the light of 
a flash-light. The magnesium flare dies out but 
we know the Sphinx is still there, thinking: “Well, 
yes, I am spying... what about it? What does 
that tell you about me? For what power am I 
spying? For whom? For what purpose? Which of 
the two of us does this discovery embarrass most? 
Take my advice, pocket your flash-light, leave 
me alone and go to bed as if you hadn’t seen 
anything.’ ” 

Another page in Cocteau’s diary: 

“*You should see the Acropolis by moonlight, 
my dear!’ So the tourists say. No doubt they are 
right. But how do you get in there by moon- 
light? There are iron gates, which are locked. 
Then what can one do? Climb over the wall? 
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Sit on a marble seat in the temple of Dionysos 
and wait? Wait for what? The moon, to be sure, 
the moon.... There was a full moon earlier but 
now it is no longer full. Nothing but closed gates 
and no moonlight. ‘Diana, the chaste Diana, was 
great with — ??!!? But you’re mad! Be quiet or 
you'll be seized by bandits who will bandage 
your eyes and you'll walk for eight hours with- 
out stopping into the mountains of Delphi. It 
happened four days ago to the Michauds, friends 
of yours, of the Arts Department of the Univer- 
sity of Istanbul. ‘Because they said that Diana 
— ? Hush! Will you be quiet? If the King of 
Greece were to hear you he’d send along his 
moustachioed ballerinas and you would have a 
nasty time of it.” 

From Japan Cocteau brought a love-philtre (a 
powder of crushed lizards) which, if you sprin- 
kled some of it on a girl when she wasn’t look- 
ing, would make her fall violently in love with 
you. He also brought a monkey’s head preserved 
in charcoal which was a remedy for madness. 
A photo of him, his travelling companion, Mar- 
cel Khill, and the champion Japanese suomo 
wrestler was hung in the principal brothels of the 
Japanese capital. 

Now that 20th Century Fox has allowed the 
option Jerry Wald took for them on Joyce’s 
Ulysses to lapse, Tony Richardson and John Os- 
borne should tackle this most cinematic novel 
of our time. They could do it, given absolutely 
free rein, but they'll probably do Moll Flanders 
or some such thing instead, after the success of 
Tom Jones. Meanwhile we shall have to con- 
tent ourselves with Mary Ellen Bute’s forthcom- 
ing filmization of episodes from Joyce’s Finne- 
gans Wake. 

Did my eyes deceive me or was there really a 
palm tree growing on the deck of Cleopatra’s barge 
in the Mankiewicz film? Answer (of a sort): If 
an evergreen tree can grow on one of the abut- 
ments of the RCA building in Radio City, as it 
does, why couldn’t a palm tree grow on the deck 
of Cleopatra’s barge? 

Only when you stop to think about it does 
the contribution of homosexuality to Western civ- 
jlization loom as large as it does. Consider just 
a few: Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Thucydides, 
Euclid, Solon, Aristides, Alcibiades, Theocritus, 
Pindar, Horace, Hafiz, Ovid, Virgil, Anacreon, 


Hans Christian Andersen, Alexander Humboldt, 
Verlaine, Rimbaud, La Rouchefoucauld, Leonar- 
do Da Vinci, Nijinsky, Diaghilev, Rodin, St. Au- 
gustine, Euripides, Sophocles, Michelangelo, Cel- 
lini, Aristophanes, Aeschylus, Oscar Wilde, Walt 
Whitman, Herman Melville... etc. and etc. and 
etc. 

During World War I, Cocteau used to scare 
the hell out of André Gide by imitating the 
whine and explosion of a shell. (He’d remem- 
bered it from his service in the trenches.) It was 
this sort of thing that probably initiated Gide’s 
subsequent antipathy to him. 

Jeanne Modigliani, daughter of the great pain- 
ter, recently had her first show at the Gallerie 
La Roue in Paris. She paints abstractions. Asked 
if she had any of her celebrated father’s can- 
vases, she replied tearfully that she had not a 
single one. “And I have not enough money to 
buy such expensive paintings,” she added. 

In memorian: Gustav Machaty, the Czech di- 
rector of Extase, the forerunner of all sex films 
and, after more than 30 years, still the most 
beautiful, the most poetic, still the model of its 
kind. 

The idea of “Hamlet” in modern dress is noth- 
ing new. In 1912 there was an American film, 
The Last Supper, derived from the New Testa- 
ment, played entirely in modern dress in an al- 
legory set in the present day. 

In Murnau’s ineffably beautiful Tabu, after the 
natives row out to the schooner anchored in their 
harbor they clamber aboard in profusion, like 
children, hanging gaily from her bowsprit, ropes, 
sails, main and mizzen-masts, as if the boat had 
suddenly sprouted blossoms. 

Good old Murnau! There are differences of 
opinions about many directors, but none about 
Murnau; there is an absolute unanimity of opin- 
ion about him, like there was about Dovzhenko. 
“They make jokes about Pudovkin and me,” 
once said Eisenstein. “But no one jokes about 
Dovzhenko.” 

It took the rough and tumble Douglas Fair- 
banks Sr. to give the suave and courtly Adolphe 
Menjou a lesson in royal manners. During the 
filming of The Three Musketeers, Menjou played 
Louis XIII and asked Fairbanks how he should 
act as a King. “Be yourself,” said Doug. “It will 
be by the actions of those around you that you 
will be recognized as the King.” 

Another suggestion for Tony Richardson and 
John Osborne, as director and scenarist respec- 
tively: Now that they have got the Midlands 


bawdry and Tom Jones out of their system, let 
them wait with the inevitable follow-ups, Moll 
Flanders, Roxana, etc. and, for a change of pace 
and as a welcome relief, do Max Beerbohm’s 
jocund masterpiece, that supremely Oxonian nov- 
el, Zuleika Dobson, about the pretty witch be- 
fore the last century’s turn who devastated the 
young men of Oxford so that they threw them- 
selves into the Thames out of frustrated love for 
her. With, of course, either Glynis Johns or Joan 
Greenwood as the enchantress. 

Department of Semantics: Orson Welles dined 
with the producer, William Goetz. They discussed 
a film figure and Welles said, “I don’t like him, 
he’s vain.” At which Goetz smiled and replied, 
“The great Orson Welles complains that a man 
is vain?” To which Welles answered, “Of course. 
I’m conceited, but I’m not vain. There’s a big 
difference.” 

We can tell a man’s character by his boasts, 
even if they aren’t necessarily true, truth is often 
irrelevant when a point is to be made, as witness 
the boast of Diego Rivera, the great Mexican 
muralist, that he was an atheist preacher at the 
age of 4, an accomplished Don Juan at 9, and a 
cannibal soon after. 

Paulette Goddard once sat a whole afternoon 
alongside Rivera on a scaffold while he was at 
work on a mural in Mexico City. They didn’t ex- 
change a single word for 5 hours, following which 
Paulette began to climb down in weariness. “I 
see,” said Rivera sadly as he watched her de- 
scend, “I’m beginning to bore you.” 

Overheard recently on the steps of the New 
York County Court House as I was entering for 
jury duty, a plaintive query behind me, spoken 
by another juror to his colleague, “Did you ever 
try smoking a cigarette holder?” 

Overheard in Lindy’s: “Have you seen Cleo- 
patra yet?” “Oh, I always go to see a Hume 
Cronyn picture.” 

The Society for Film History and Research of 
London has just discovered a 5-hour version of 
Gance’s Napoleon (though sans the triple-screen 
passages) on 17.5 mm. For further details con- 
tact Rosemary Heaword, the secretary, Flat 12, 
70-72 Westbourne Terrace London, W.2. 

The reason why the girl disappears at the be- 
ginning of L’Avventura and is never seen again, 
nor is her disappearance explained, is more phys- 
ical than metaphysical, despite all the soul-search- 
ing on the part of so many ciné-analysts. She (Lea 
Massari) was to have been the heroine of the 
film until Antonioni, the director, spotted a girl 
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playing a secondary role (Monica Vitti). He was 
so smitten by her that he “arranged” for Massari 
to disappear. Vitti then became the heroine, and 
they are soon to wed. Very simple, as many 
“profound” things usually are. 

Art (substitute beauty, if you wish) is where 
you find it. Would you believe it possible for it 
to be found in New York’s Fire Department Mu- 
seum in lower Manhattan, near the City Hall? 
They have an exhibit there of old fire-engines, 
handsome, shining relics of a bygone era. Among 
them is a hand-drawn hose-carriage, made in 
1853 and designed and built with such grace 
and harmony of its component parts as to be as 
delicious to the eye as a passage by Mozart is 
to the ear. A Mozartean hose-carriage — now 
who would have thought that possible? I urge 
you to see it. It’s the black one on the right as 
you enter from the front. 

At the recent UCLA tribute to Fritz Lang, 
he mentioned a piece of advice Erich Pommer 
had once given him: “Never have an affair with 
your leading lady until your film is finished. 
And remember, this is a medium of the camera; 
always tell your story with the camera.” After 
which Lang added: “I always adhered to this sec- 
ond piece of advice.” 

Pare Lorentz confessed recently that he was 
inspired to make films after having seen Mur- 
nau’s Sunrise. (With Jean Renoir it was Stro- 
heim’s Foolish Wives.) 

Gretchen says that Resnais’ feature films make 
good demonstration films on the uses of the 
camera for film students, or for sections from 
them to be shown by shops selling ciné-equip- 
ment, or by Kodak, Dupont, Gevaert or Agfa on 
one of the uses of celluloid. 

Meeting Nathan Cohen, drama critic of the 


Toronto Star, at lunch during a recent visit in that 
city I was charmed with his erudition, which 
he carries with the same grace with which he 
carries his walking stick, his real passion for the 
theatre, the films, the whole motley of show 
business. He is certainly the George Jean Nathan 
of Canada. I wish he’d do a column in New York 
—he adorns the profession of criticism on its 
highest level. 

From Ruggles of Red Gap to The Long Hot 
Summer, American film comedy has a fine tra- 
dition. We ought to do more of it, we do it so 
well. We’ve never had enough good comedies 
and never was such a lack and need of them as 
now...comedies of that crazy ecstasy seasoned 
with sweet aloes from The Immigrant and The 
Marriage Circle to Twentieth Century and All 
About Eve to Hallelujah the Hills and all those 
marvelous epiphanies in between. 

No one seems to have mentioned that the 
physical characterization of the ex-Nazi rocket 
expert, somehow transmogrified into an Ameri- 
can citizen, so devastatingly played by Peter Sel- 
lers in Dr. Strangelove, is taken from two screen 
characters created by Fritz Lang — Rotwang of 
Metropolis (the black-gloved artificial hand) and 
Haighi of Spies (the wheelchair). 

After the mordant humor and Swiftian satire 
of Dr. Strangelove, which leaves certain hal- 
lowed local institutions (which were in dire need 
of unhallowing) reeling against the ropes and 
the grotesque comic truculence of McCarthy ex- 
posed so searingly in Point of Order, there is no 
longer any reason for withholding the showing 
here of Chaplin’s A King in New York, whose 
implied criticisms of McCarthyism are positively 
timid by comparison. 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF OCTOBER 23, 1962: 
SECTION 4369, TITLE 39, UNITED STATES CODE, SHOWING 
THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT AND CIRCULATION OF 
FILM CULTURE, published quarterly, at New York, N. Y., for 
October 1, 1963. 

4, Location of known office of publication: 414 Park Avenue 
South, New York, N.Y. 10016. 

5. Location of the headquarters of general business offices of 
the publishers: 414 Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 11016. 

6. Names and addresses of publisher, editor, and managing 
editor are: publisher and editor, Jonas Mekas; managing editor, 
Adolfas Mekas; all of 515 East 13 Street, New York, N.Y. 10009. 

7. The owner is (if owned by a corporation, its name and ad- 
dress must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names 
and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 percent or 
more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the 
names and addresses of the individual owners must be given. 
owned _ by a partnership or other unincorporated firm, its name 
and address, as well as that of each individual must be given.): 
Jonas Mekas, of 515 East 13 Street, New York, N.Y. 10009. 

8. Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
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or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, also the state- 
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and_ belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. Names and address- 
es of individuals who are stockholders of a corporation which it- 
self is a stockholder or holder of bonds, mortgages or other secu- 
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raphs 7 and 8 when the interests of such individuals are equiva- 
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no. of copies distributed — 3820. 
certify that the statements made by me above are correct and 


complete. 
Jonas Meksa, Publisher 
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A MILLION AND ONE NIGHTS (A History 
of the Motion Picture Through 1925) by Terry 
Ramsaye. 868 pp. Ill. (Simon & Schuster, 1964) 
Paperback, $3.95, Hardcover, $10. 

THE INNOCENT EYE (The Life of Robert 
J. Flaherty) by Arthur Calder-Marshall (based 
on research material by Paul Rotha and Basil 
Wright). 304 pp. Ill. (W. H. Allen, London, 
1963) 42s. 

THE ART OF THE FILM by Ernest Lind- 
gren. 258 pp. Ill. (The Macmillan Co., 1963) 
$7.50 

JORIS IVENS (A Symposium) Compiled and 
Edited by Wolfgang Klaue, Manfred Lichten- 
stein, Hans Wegner. 366 pp. Ill. (Staatlichen 
Filmarchiv der Deutschen Demokratischen Re- 
publik, Berlin, 1963) DM 5.80 

METROPOLIS by Thea von Harbou. 222 pp. 
(Ace Books Inc. 1963) Paperback 40¢ 

VON STROHEIM (A symposium with a fore- 
word by Giulio Cesare Castello). 152 pp. Il. 
(Edizioni di Bianco e Nero, Rome, 1959) 

FILM BOOK NO. 2 (Films of Peace and 
War) Edited by Robert Hughes. 255 pp. Ill. 
(Grove Press, 1962) $4.75 (Also available as a 
paperback) 

NOUVEAU CINEMA ITALIEN by Raymond 
Borde and Andre Bouissy. 119 pp. Ill. (Premier 
Plan Series, SERDOC, Lyon, 1963) 5.40 NF 
INTERNATIONAL FILM GUIDE, 1964, Edit- 
ed by Peter Cowie (A.S. Barnes & Co. 1964) 
288 pp. Ill. $1.95 

FILM AND ITS TECHNIQUE by Raymond 
Spottiswoode. 516 pp. Ill. (University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1963) $7.50 

ELIZABETH TAYLOR IN LONDON (An 
original television soundtrack recording.) Colpix 
Records SCP 459 (Stero) 

BEAUTY AND THE BEAST by Marie Le- 
prince de Beaumont. (With an afterword by 
Jean Cocteau) Illustrated by Hilary Knight. 35 
pp. (The Macmillan Co., 1963) (Printed in Italy) 
$2.95 


The long out of print classic, A Million and 
One Nights, is now back in print — remains only 
to be said, if you don’t have it on your film 
library shelf, get it without further delay. An 
absolute must. Simon and Schuster, most enter- 
prising of film book publishers (they will bring 
out the Chaplin autobiography later this year) 
deserves a low bow, a Russian bow, with fore- 


head touching the ground, for their enterprise. 

Even if you already have Richard Griffith’s 
excellent biography of Flaherty, you should get 
The Innocent Eye. It fills in many gaps, is very 
detailed, handsomely illustrated and presents 
additional facets of this most genial of film di- 
rectors, most genial of human beings, and an 
artist second to none in the cinema. 

Another standard film book classic, The Art 
of the Film by Ernest Lindgren, has been re- 
issued in expanded form and it’s better than 
ever, which is saying a good deal. Both the tech- 
niques and aesthetics of film-making are dis- 
cussed in clear, lucid style, for the film student, 
film maker and general aficionado. Handsome- 
ly and meaningfully illustrated. A good bibliog-- 
raphy and helpful glossary, and a section on film 
criticism that clears the air of much gobblede- 
gook in this area as generally practiced. 

Second only to Flaherty as a documentary 
film maker is Joris Ivens, the Dutch cinéast. 
From The Bridge (1927) to Le Petit Chapiteau 
(1963), covering some 36 years, he has filmed 
all over the world, ciné-poems like Rain, so- 
ciological films, industrial films, films on war 
and revolution in Spain, Russia, China, Cuba. In 
films like Borinage he was the. Van Gogh of 
the cinema — altogether his body of work is 
unique and unsurpassed in its humanism. The 
symposium just published under his name in 
Germany comes as a much deserved tribute to 
Ivens. No one ever loved making films more, 
and his work reflects this. Telling photos, most 
of which we’ve never seen before, adorn a good 
book and the record of a good life. The text is in 
German. 

To those who might be curious to know the 
source of Fritz Lang’s Metropolis, the hysterical 
novel, Metropolis by Thea von Harbou, the first 
English translation of which was published in 
1927 and which is now reprinted (in a paper- 
back) for the first time, will provide the vivid 
answer. Surely in all science-fiction there never 
was anything like this. It is an absolutely fren- 
zied piece of writing told at a furious pace that 
does not let up for its over 200 pages. Much 
of what was cut out of the film when Para- 
mount initially released it here (the Pater Nos- 
ter machine, the sports stadium for the sons of 
the rich, the Yoshiwara scenes, the effect of the 
drug, Mahohee, the New Tower of Babel, etc.) 
can be found in the book. A real curiosa item 
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that was the inspiration for one of the most amaz- 
ing films ever made, the last burst of expres- 
sionism from the once fabulous Ufa studios be- 
fore Germany went out of its mind. 

The publishers of that excellent Italian peri- 
odical, Bianco e Nero, have put together a splen- 
did symposium on von Stroheim under his name, 
besides which they have included a fascinating 
parallel between scenes from the novel, Mc- 
Teague, with Stroheim’s script and the present 
version of Greed, prepared by Lotte Eisner, ex- 
tracts from the original script of the missing 
scenes between Zerkow and Maria Macapa from 
Greed, a synopsis by Denise Vernac of La Dame 
Blanche, never realized, hélas, plus the first two 
sequences of this film from the original script, 
a complete and detailed filmography, an exten- 
sive bibliography, as well as essays by Giulio 
Cesare Castello and Tino Ranieri besides extracts 
from writings on Stroheim by René Clair, Jean 
Renoir, Richard Watts, Thomas Quinn Curtiss 
and this writer. Also by Stroheim himself. Ilus- 
trated with rare stills including an album of draw- 
ings by Stroheim as sketches for his never to be 
realized film, La Dame Blanche, which was to 
be his swan-song of films about Vienna, the 
story of the Austrian monarchy from the last 
Hapsburg to the anschluss with Germany on the 
eve of the Second World War. A fine testament 
to an incomparable artist of the cinema. The text 
is in Italian. (A portion of this text originally 
appeared in the special Stroheim issue of Film 
Culture published some years ago.) 

Robert Hughes’ Film Book No. 2 deals with 
how the movies have treated the subject of war, 
a most salutary subject, and I recommend it 
despite such curious statements in it as Truffaut 
calling Night and Fog “the greatest film ever 
made’, such omissions from consideration as ef- 
fective war films as The Case of Sergeant Grischa, 
Trivas’ Niemannsland, Pabst’s Westfront 1918, 
the two versions of Gance’s J’Accuse, Espoir by 
Malraux, not to mention the war scenes in Ten 
Days That Shook the World, The End of St. Pe- 
tersberg, Fragment of an Empire, etc., and de- 
spite the dismissal of The Big Parade as if it 
were the veriest drivel when it was in fact one 
of the most beautifully made of all films on any 
subject. There is an interesting symposium about 
war films at the end, however, and the script 
of a banned war film, John Huston’s Let There 
Be Light, and also of Night and Fog. Perhaps 
the case of the Huston film makes the point 
of the book most searingly. The French novel- 
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ist, Paul Morand, once said in an earlier war- 
films symposium in La Revue du Cinema a gen- 
eration ago, “You could never show a true war 
film.” 

That excellent series, Premier Plan, published 
in France, has issued Nouveau Cinema Italien, 
covering the period 1960-63. Whatever you 
would need to know about that fecund period 
in the new Italian cinema is here, presented in 
very careful, very clinical and analytic form. Ca- 
hiers du Cinema contributes a special supple- 
ment. As usual with the books in this series, 
this one is well illustrated. The level of film critic- 
ism, always high in France, is at its stimulating top 
level here too. 

I hope Peter Cowie will keep up his Interna- 
tional Film Guide, the first issue of which ap- 
peared this year. It’s a most handy reference vol- 
ume and very useful. 

Raymond Spottiswoode’s Film and its Tech- 
nique is the 7th printing of this classic work on 
documentary film making, which first came out 
in 1951. Recommended today as then. 

Elizabeth Taylor in London isn’t, of course, a 
book but a record, and I include it because I 
like it. In the television film from which this 
soundtrack is derived, she spoke lines by Words- 
worth, Churchill, Pitt, Queen Elizabeth, Queen 
Victoria and Elizabeth Barrett Browning against 
a visual background of the sights of London. 
Here we have just her voice against a back- 
ground of music, and very well chosen music it 
is, too. But the winning thing about this album 
is the real feeling with which these lines are 
spoken — in a literate voice, low and gentle, 
an excellent thing in a woman, and when she 
recounts Queen Victoria’s diary entry on the 
death of Prince Albert she is moving indeed. 
Anyway, she’s a real doll and it’s a pleasure to 
recommend her album. 

“I like imaginary stories better than history,” 
wrote Cocteau in the afterward to this handsome 
new edition of Beauty and the Beast. “Many 
people who saw the movie I made of this story 
would have preferred it if the gentle beast had 
not turned into Prince Charming; like Beauty, they 
were disappointed by his transformation. I had 
decided to remain faithful to the original story 
but, nonetheless, when the Prince asks Beauty if 
she is happy, I made her close her eyes and 
answer, ‘I shall have to get used to it.’ For ordi- 
nary beauty could not easily take the place of the 
terrible beauty that had won her heart. The whole 
meaning of the story lies in this little sentence, 


and the secret disappointment which the audience 
shares with Beauty.” Recently, seeing La Belle 
et la Béte again, I was struck with its fragrant 
poetry, as pristine today as when it came fresh 
from Cocteau’s and Christian Berard’s hands. Be- 
sides, I, too, like stories that begin, “Once upon 
a TMG... 
—H.G.W. 


BOTTOM: ON SHAKESPEARE by Louis 
Zukofsky. With music to “Pericles” by Celia 
Zukofsky. Published by The Ark Press. Distrib- 
uted by University of Texas Press, Austin 12, 
Texas. 

“It speaks and sings of a porportion: love is to 
reason as the eyes are to the mind; or, says it so 
that means equal extremes: when reason judges 
with eyes, love and mind are one.” 

It begins with “‘GOD’S MY LIFE’ ” and ends 
in music. 

For film-makers who see and who edit what 
they’ve taken from eye’s sight, it may be the most 
important book written since the invention of the 
motion picture medium. 

—Stan Brakhage 


BOOKS RECEIVED: 


THE PERSONAL VISION OF INGMAR 
BERGMAN by Jorn Donner. 276 pp. Ill. (indi- 
ana University Press, Bloomington, 1964) $5.95. 

ANTONIONI par Roger Tailleur et P. L. 
Thirard. 190 pp. Ill. In French. (Editions Univer- 
sitaires, 115, rue du Cherche-Midi, Paris, 1963). 

SCREENPLAYS OF MICHELANGELO 
ANTONIONI: L’AVVENTURA, IL GRIDO, 
LA NOTTE, L’ECLISSE. Translated by Louis 
Brigante, 362 pp. Ill. (The Orion Press, New 
York, 1963) $7.95. Recommended by Film Cul- 
ture. 

THE STORY OF THE MISFITS by James 
Goode. 330 pp. Ill. (The Bobbs-Merrill Co. Inc., 
New York, 1963) $5.00. 

FILM STUDIES (Boston University Com- 
munication Arts Division, 640 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston 15 Mass.): No. 2: “Haiku and the 
Film,” by Daniel R. Hemenway, 11 pp.; No. 4: 
“Cubism and the Cinema,” by David De Smit, 
17 pp. No. 5: “The National Film Theatre of 
London” by Robert Steele, 12 pp. 

FICHE FILMOGRAPHIQUE (published by 
LD.H.E.C., 92 Champs-Elysees, Paris 8). No. 


177: Foolish Wives (Erich von Stroheim); No. 
178: La Fille aux Yeux d-Or (Albicocco). 

EL CINE MEXICANO by Emilio Garcia 
Riera (Ediciones Era, S.A. Mexico) 236 pages 
Ill. 

LUIS BUNUEL by Ado Kyrou (Simon and 
Schuster, New York, 1963.) Translated by 
Adrienne Foulke. 208 pages. Recommended by 
Film Culture. 

MICHELANGELO ANTONIONI by Pierre 
Leprohon (Simon and Schuster, New York, 
1963). Translated by Scott Sullivan. 208 pages. 
Ill. Recommended by Film Culture. 

ESTHETIQUE ET PSYCHOLOGIE DU 
CINEMA par Jean Mitry (Editions Universitai- 
res, 1964) Vol. 1, 424 pp. 

REPORTING by Lillian Ross (Simon and 
Schuster, New York 1964) 442 pp. $6.50. 


MAGAZINES: 


ISIS NATIONAL, issue of Feb. 1, 1964 (Uni- 
versity Newspapers Ltd., The Waynflete Build- 
ing, 1-8 St. Clemants, Oxford, England) edited 
by Peter Gillman. An issue devoted to Joseph 
Losey and “The Servant.” 36 pp. 

PRESENCE DU CINEMA, No. 19, Decem- 
ber 1963. (25 Passage des Princes, Paris 2) An 
issue devoted to Samuel Fuller. An extensive in- 
terview with Fuller by Jean-Louis Moames; 
filmography of Fuller; an excerpt from the script 
of “Forty Guns.” 

OBJECTIF 64 February 1964. (C.P., 64, 
Station “N”, Montreal 18, Canada). Louise 
Brooks discusses her films. 

MOVIEGOER Vol. 1, No. 1 Winter 1964 
(Box 128 Stuyvesant Station, New York 9, N.Y.) 
A new film quarterly. Articles by James Stoller, 
Donald Phelps, Pauline Kael, Roger Greenspun 
and Paul Goodman. Anti-Sarris. 

TELEVISION QUARTERLY. Vol. II, No. 
3, 1963. Published by the National Academy of 
Television Arts and Sciences and Syracuse Uni- 
versity Television and Radio Center. 54 West 
AOth Street, New York, N.Y. Yearly subscription 
$5.00 
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The Personal Vision of Ingmar Bergman 
By JORN DONNER 
Translated by Holger Lundbergh 

A film maker himself, and former film critic for Dagens Nyheter 
of Stockholm, Jérn Donner is singularly qualified to discuss Ingmar 
Bergman’s significance in the modern cinema. The book offers a 
perceptive evaluation of Bergman’s work in films, analyzing his im- 
pact upon cinematic art in general and surveying the international 
critical reception accorded him. Noting the religious and bourgeois 
environment of Bergman’s early life, the author traces his artistic 
development, through periods of revolt, to its mature level. 

A chronological analysis of Bergman’s films carefully considers 
each in turn, with special emphasis on such important productions 
as Wild Strawberries, The Virgin Spring, The Seventh Seal, The 
Devil’s Wanton, and The Naked Night. A film index provides vital 
data for each film including production date, date of premiere, pro- 
ducer, director, writer, photographic director, music director, set 
designer, etc. Stills from celebrated films illustrate the volume. 


288 pages illustrated $5.95 
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Back Issues of Film Culture 


The following back issues of Film Culture are 
out of print and no longer available: 

No. 2,3 4 5/6, 7, 8, II. 

Limited supply of the following issues is still 
available directly from Film Culture: 

No. 1, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17, 

18, 19, 20, 21 at $1.25 each 
No. 22/23 . at $2.00 each 
No. 24, 25, 26, 27 . . at $1.25 each 
All orders for back issues must be accom- 
panied by a check. 


Send your order to: 
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GPO 1499 New York 1, N.Y. 


IAvant-Scéne 


(la seule collection internationale de 
découpages intégraux) 
publie un Numéro exceptionnel 

consacré a Luchino 

Visconti (No. 32/33) 

“LE GUEPARD” (découpage intégral 
apres montage) 

“LE TERRE TREMBLE” (extratits) 

Revue de presse - Filmographie com- 

plete - 60 photos. 

Le numéro double: $1.30 

Un an: 11 No: $7.00 

Un spécimen gratuit sur simple 
demande aux lecteurs de 
“FILM CULTURE” 


L‘AVANT SCENE DU CINEMA 
27 rue Saint André des Arts 
PARIS 6eme. 


FILM-MAKERS' COOPERATIVE 


is a division of the New American Cinema Group, and functions as a non-profit 
distribution center servicing the independent film-makers by making their films 
available to theatres, film societies, galleries, churches, community centers, and 
schools. 


PARTIAL LIST OF NEW RELEASES: 


POEMS, by Jay Socin 

SCRAMBLES, by Ed Emshwiller 

GOODBYE IN THE MIRROR, by Storm De Hirsch 
DIVINATIONS, by Storm De Hirsch 

PEYOTE QUEEN, by Storm De Hirsch 

JOURNEY AROUND A ZERO, by Storm De Hirsch 
HOME MOVIES, by Taylor Mead 

TWICE A MAN, by Gregory Markopoulos 

DU SANG DE LA VOLUPTE ET DE LA MORT, by Gregory Markopoulos 
SWAIN, by Gregory Markopoulos 

SCORPIO RISING, by Kenneth Anger 
BREADTHDEATH, by Stan Vanderbeek 

SUMMIT, by Stan Vanderbeek 

THE COLLEGE, by Vernon Zimmerman 
SCARFACE AND APHRODITE, by Vernon Zimmerman 
AMERICA AU GRATIN, by Vernon Zimmerman 
SLEEP, by Andy Warhol 

EAT, by Andy Warhol 

HAIRCUT, by Andy Warhol 

KISS, by Andy Warhol 

MOTHLIGHT, by Stan Brakhage 

DOG STAR MAN: Part 2, by Stan Brakhage 
FOOL'S HAIKUS, by Jonas Mekas 

HAPPY DEATH, by Gregory Corso and Jay Socin 
YES, by Naomi Levine 

NO. 49, by Donald Stuart Berman 

SONNE HALT!, by Ferry Radax 

AM RAND, by Ferry Radax 

URSULA, by Lloyd Michael Williams 

WIPES, by Lloyd Michael Williams 

JERRY, by David Brooks 
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Brandon Films 
announces additions to 
the most significant repertoire of 


Wérld’Cinema 


(available for non-theatrical exhibition in the U.S.) (in 16mm and 35mm) 


Orson Welles —THE TRIAL 
Orson Welles —LADY FROM SHANGHAI 
Andrei Tarkovsky —MY NAME IS IVAN 
Joseph Losey — THE CONCRETE JUNGLE 


Kenji Mizoguchi— THE BAILIFF 
Hit of the Ist N.Y. Festival (Sansho Dayu) 


Jean-Paul Sartre —NO EXIT 
Kun Ichikawa — THE BURMESE HARP 
Robert Bresson—LES DAMES DU BOIS DE BOULOGNE 
Zoltan Fabri — MERRY-GO-ROUND 
Zoltan Fabri— PROFESSOR HANNIBAL 
Karoly Makk— THE HOUSE UNDER THE ROCKS 
Alov and Naumov— PEACE TO HIM WHO ENTERS 
Mikhail Shvcrizee— RESURRECTION 
Jean Cocteau — TESTAMENT OF ORPHEUS 
Jean Cocteau — ORPHEUS 
Jean Cocteau — BEAUTY AND THE BEAST 
Jean Cocteau —BLOOD OF A POET 
Feature Documentary —PUDOVKIN and HIS WORK 
Akira Kurosawa—I LIVE IN FEAR 
John and Faith Hubley—OF STARS AND MEN 


SHORTS: John and Faith Hubley’s Academy Award Winner, THE HOLE; 
Curtis Harrington’s THE ASSIGNATION (Mississippi “Cinema Verité” 
WE'LL NEVER TURN BACK): STANISLAVSKY: FOLK MUSIC FILMS: 
THE HIGH LONESOME SOUND, THE BLUES. 
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